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Even greater sales 
appeal will be added to 
Fittings by Ternstedt 
in1928 ‘through National 


Advertising 





























FEDERAI-MOGUL 
again specified 


The Complete Federal-Mogul Line 
Includes: 


Bronze-Back, Babbitt-Lined Bearings 
Die-Cast Babbitt Bearings and Bushings 
Bronze Bushings 
Bronze Washers 
Bronze Castings 
Babbitt Metals 
Bronze Cored and Solid Bars 


Licensed under Letters Patent of the 
United States: No. 1,455,939; No. 
1,302,584; No. 1,302,838; 

No. 1,340,337 








Your reputation is safe with Federal-Mogul—World’s Largest Engine Bearing Manufacturers 


The intensified precision methods which enter 
into the manufacture of Marmon automobiles 
require the highest standards of accuracy in every 
part. Because of their superiority in precision 
and wearing qualities, Marmon engineers selected 
Federal-Mogul Bushings and Bearings for their 
new 68’s and 78’s. 

Over 150 other automotive manufacturers use 
Federal-Mogul Bushings and Bearings. They are the 
standard of the automotive industry. Their quality 
and superiority is established. They are made in 
sufficient volume to insure dependable deliveries. 


Federal-Mogul engineers will be glad to discuss 
your requirements with you, and to recommend the 
type of bearing best suited to your purpose. An 
inquiry will result in no obligation on your part. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How and When, Major -Nachine 
Tool Buying Questions 


Many automotive companies trying to work out system whereby 
they will know when new equipment should be bought, and 
how transaction should be handled on the books. 


By K. W. Stillman 


O far no formula has been developed by which one 
can know definitely when he should replace an 
old machine tool with a new one or how to handle 
the transaction if made. But a number of auto- 

motive concerns, in different branches of the industry, 
have made strenuous efforts to build up methods of buy- 
ing which would be satisfactory under the conditions 
prevailing in their plants. 

A recent survey made by Automotive Industries indi- 
cates that there seems to be rather strong preference 
toward buying new machine tools only when their pro- 
ductive savings over the tools formerly employed will 
pay for the new equipment within a predetermined defi- 
nite period of time. This period varies widely among 
different concerns with a usual range of from less than 
a year to four or five years, depending upon the product 
to be worked, the condition of the business, the infiuence 
of the new machine upon quality and similar items. 

In estimating the future savings to be made from a 
proposed new tool, a productive program, corresponding 
to the sales plan for the future years as made by the 
sales department, is generally used as a base. Actual 
savings to be made from the proposed tool if placed in 
the productive line-up are sometimes based upon esti- 
mates of performance made by the manufacturer of the 
tool, but apparently these estimates are more often 
made within the plant by the various departments which 
are especially qualified to handle work of this character. 

In only a few cases are 
the depreciation reserves 
which have been set up for 
the old tools directly available 
to the production department 
for the purchase of replace- 
ment equipment. 











In still fewer cases, apparently, are these reserves de- 
ducted from the cost of the replacement machine in 
order to determine the net new investment. 

These two items have become rather a sore point 
with a number of production executives who believe 
that the accounting practices now in general use dis- 
criminate against the production department. They 
maintain that since depreciation on tool equipment is 
charged against their operations, these reserves should 
be earmarked in some way so that they may be definitely 
available for the purchase of new tools. 

Following the same line of reasoning, this group be- 
lieves that the reserves set up for a particular machine 
tool should be available for the purchase of a machine 
to replace it and that the cost of the new machine should 
be reduced by the amount of the accumulated reserves 
when determining the new investment to be charged 
against the machine tool account. 

Depreciation rates, these production men continue, 
are set so that at the end of the useful life of a piece 
of equipment—which may be brought about by physical 
depreciation but more often by obsolescence—sufficient 
reserves will be available to replace it with a new tool 
and that this replacement is the purpose of charging off 
depreciation. They suggest that it is foolish to go to all 
this trouble and then when the old machine outlives its 
usefulness to have the reserves tied up in other invest- 
ments in such a way that it is financially inconvenient, 
if not impossible to buy a new 
tool when it is needed. 

For fairly obvious reasons 
these ideas have not made much 
headway yet. 

While most men in charge of 
the general operations of a com- 
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pany fully appreciate the difficulties which the present 
accounting method may impose upon the manufacturing 
department, few of them can see the advisability of 
earmarking a considerable proportion of their surplus 
funds in such a way that it becomes unavailable for 
carrying on the general financial transactions of the 
organization. 

Adoption of some such plan as that suggested by 
several production executives might benefit their depart- 
ments but whether it would prove equally beneficial to 
the company as a whole still is a matter of controversy. 
Under pressure of the recent agitation, means of satis- 
fying some of their desires may be worked out. 

Recommendations for the replacement of an 
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cations of his products than anyone in their organiza- 
tion could learn about all types of machine tools on 
the market. 

Thorough cooperation between the salesmen and the 
organization man is what is sought, with the organi- 
zation representative possessing enough knowledge 
about the fundamentals of machine tool design and 
use and about current developments in that field that 
he can properly weigh the advantages of the machines 
offered by the salesman in the light of the particular 
plant problems. 

In most plants surveyed, the works manager or fac- 





old machine may originate with almost any pro- 
ductive department executive according to in- 
formatiton we have received. Anyone from the 
foreman up may first suggest that some old 
machine tool has outlived its usefulness. 

The decision as to the specific type and make 
of machine to be purchased, however, is usually 
made by a man who ranks rather high in the 
production organization. 

In a number of plants one or more men in 
the organization are given full responsibility 
for machine tool equipment and the manage- 
ments of the plants insist that these men be 
quite as familiar with machine tool develop- 
ments as they are with conditions in their own 
plants.. This in order that they may be in a 
position to take fullest advantage of new prod- 
ucts of machine tool makers. 

A short time ago, E. J. Kearney of Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., made a public statement to 
the effect that machine tool salesmen, possibly, 
were not the best sources for information as 
to whether a new tool should be purchased. Ap- 
parently he had in mind the same idea that is 
found in many automotive plants—that there 
should be at least one man in the organization 
so well informed regarding machine tool de- 
velopments in relation to his particular plant 
problems that he will be independent, to a large 
extent, of any influences not directly concerned 
with the problem. 

This does not mean, of course, that informa- 
tion and other aid is not sought from machine 
tool salesmen in these plants—far from it. The 
managements realize that the salesman usually 
knows more about the particular uses and appli- 











“ SHORT time ago E. J. Kearney, of 


N a number of 
plants one or more 
men are given full responsibility for machine tool 
equipment and the managements insist that these 
men be as familiar with machine tool developments 
as with conditions in their own plants. 








Kearney & Trecker Corp., made a 
public statement to the effect that ma- 
chine tool salesmen, possibly, were not 
the best sources for information as to 
whether a new tool should be purchased. 
Apparently he had in mind the same idea 
that is found in many automotive plants— 
that there should be at least one man in 
the organization so well informed regard- 
ing machine tool developments in relation 
to his particular plant problems that he 
will be independent, to a large extent, of 
any influences not directly concerned 
with the problem.” 














tory manager must pass on all machine tool recom- 
mendations and in some plants an executive commit- 
tee or a works council is also interested. But in nearly 
all cases the final decision as to what, if anything, will 
be purchased is made by one person having this partic- 
ular responsibility and, apparently, his decisions are 
seldom questioned. 

The title of this important man varies widely among 
different plants. He may be called the works manager, 
the factory manager, superintendent, tool supervisor, 
shop engineer, or half a dozen other titles, but his 
functions, in so far as machine tool purchases are con- 
cerned, seem to be fairly well standardized. Getting 
all the help he can from the division foreman who must 
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see to the operation of the new machine, from the chief 
inspector as to the quality to be obtained, from the sales 
department regarding the future productive possibilities 
and from all other sources, including machine tool sales- 
men, he decides whether the new tool should or should 
not be bought and if so, what type and make. As men- 
tioned before, this decision usually must be reviewed by 
various other executives before the purchase order is 
made out, but for all practical purposes the original de- 
cision may generally be considered final. 

An interesting point brought out in talking with a 
number of production men was the matter of coopera- 


MACHINE TOOL BUYING 

















Fd egg eon cooperation between 
the salesman and organization 

man is sought, with the latter know- 
ing enough about machine tool design and use that 
he can properly weigh the advantages of the ma- 
chines offered. 





‘© AN interesting point brought out in 

talking with a number of produc- 
tion men was the matter of cooperation 
between the manufacturing and purchas- 
ing departments. Some production men 
complain that with the purchasing depart- 
ment not under their control they get a lot 
of unnecessary grief because of improper 
materials, poor deliveries and other things 
which are caused, they believe, by the pur- 
chasing department not fully understand- 
ing the production man’s problems. Of 
course, there is another side to this ques- 
tion which develops when talking with 
purchasing agents or financial executives.” 








very important influences. I believe that all 
factors affecting the results for which I am held 
responsible should be under my control and I 
sold that idea to my management. 

“Now the purchasing department is under 
my direct supervision and, although we have 
by no means arrived at the millennium in co- 
ordinating purchasing and manufacturing func- 
tions, I do believe that we have eliminated a 
very large proportion of the minor frictions 
which, heretofore, were more or less direct 
sources of increased costs, broken delivery 
promises and impaired quality,” the production 
manager concluded. 

Of course there is another side to this ques- 
tion which develops when talking with purchas- 
ing agents or financial executives of a company. 
This group points out that simply supplying 
raw materials for the manufacturing depart- 
ment to process is not the sole aim of the pur- 
chasing department function. Granted that it 
may be the most important part, they maintain 
that the immense amount of money invested in 
materials calls for a broader viewpoint in mak- 
ing purchases than that of the production re- 
quirements only. 


An Engineering Tie-up 


And to this general objection to a close tie-up 
of the purchasing and production departments, 
others add that if the purchasing department 
is to be combined with any, the engineering 
department offers a better solution, possibly, 














tion between the manufacturing and the purchasing de- 
partments. Some production men complain that with 
the purchasing department not under their control they 
get a lot of unnecessary grief because of improper ma- 
terials, poor deliveries and other things which are 
caused, they believe, by the purchasing department not 
fully understanding the production man’s everyday 
problems. 

How it is sometimes handled was stated by the pro- 
luction manager of a well-known truck-making concern 
in something like these words: 

“T am held responsible for the quality, cost and de- 
livery schedules of our products. On every one of these 
items the activities of the purchasing department have 


than the production department. The engineers 
are likely to have even a better idea of what 
is necessary in the way of tools and materials to pro- 
duce the product which they have designed than the 
production department, and therefore it is suggested 
that closer cooperation is advisable between these two 
functions. 

Here again, however, there appears to be no standard 
practice. 

To a very large extent the situation in a particular 
plant appears to depend upon the personalities involved. 
If the purchasing agent is a bigger man—a better busi- 
ness man—than the production manager or the chief 
engineer, he is likely to have more influence and more 
power than in plants where the personal qualities of 
the purchasing agent are less powerful. 
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Manufacturers are Increasing 














Growth of Wholesaling by States and Zones 































































































Number of Number of Number of 
Passenger Car Total Retail Trade Total Retail Cities in Which Cities in Which Cities in Which 
STATES Registrations Units Servicing Accessory and One or More Three or More Five or More 
Cars and Trucks Supply Outlets Manufacturers Manufacturers Manufacturers 
Have Wholesalers | Have Wholesalers | Have Wholesalers 
1926 1927 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 
PND. Os isansasscenaks 124,158 134, 100 889 825 715 543 5 6 3 5 3 3 
New Hampshire........... 78,400 4,000 492 548 337 351 2 3 0 2 0 1 
SS SE re 68, 231 73,190} 471 510} 432 380} 2 4 1 2 1 1 
Massachusetts............. 597,539 612,855] 2,352 2,609) 1,462 1,644, 9 19 5 11 4 "4 
Khode Island... . 89, 832 99,854] 428 466} 168 350} 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Connecticut... . . : 219,959 238,643) 1,051 1,066} 847 739) 9 10 6 7 5 7 
Total—Zone 1.............} 1,178,119 1,242,642] 5,693 6,024] 3,961 4,007} 2 43 17 2 1 20 
Per Cent Increase... . 5.48% ' 5.81% 1.16% 53 57% 64.71% 42.86% 
OO) LS 1,460,927 1,579,051} 6,655 7,305} 5,409 5,144] 30 47 20 28 10 23 
Pennsylvania.............. 1,259,719 1,345,526} 6,207 6,526} 5,392 5,552) 25 47 18 25 13 21 
ee eS 520,489 576,133] 2,505 2,843) 1,537 2,411] 9 17 5 10 4 6 
Total—Zone 2............. 3,241,135 3,500, 712|15 367 16, 674}12,338 13,107} 64 111 43 27 50 
Per Cent Increase......... 8.01% 8.51% 6.23% 73.44% 46.51% 85.19% 
36,246 38,037] 166 174} 120 111 1 2 1 2 1 1 
236, 680 271,861] 882 897} 665 743) 3 6 2 3 1 2 
115, 633 111,145} 188 167} 145 143} 1 1 | 1 1 1 
271,517 286,334] 1,110 1,228] 894 1,041] 9 11 5 7 5 6 
352,217 383,456} 1,280 1,380} 972 1,275} 10 16 5 9 5 7 
163 ,368 179,568} 564 580} 394 389} 6 9 4 5 2 4 
346,492 329,200) 1,133 929} 693 734, 6 10 3 q 3 3 
i 238 ,350 258,461] 994 958} 883 727] ~=8 13 6 7 6 7 
West Virginia.............. 194,620 209,326} 946 1,043} 864 940} 8 10 7 7 7 4] 
Total—Zone 3............. 1,955,123 2,067,388] 7,263 356] 5,630 6,103] 52 78 34 45 31 38 
Per Cent Increase......... To 1.28% 8.40% 50.00% 31.76% 22.58% 
NRE See eeet ae 1,325,000 1,372,621) 5,459 5,730} 2,984 4,077) 17 34 13 17 10 17 
DR cc thaen cawee 664, 230 696,457] 3,302 3,163] 3,281 3,057] 9 23 6 11 5 9 
| SS een < « 1,195,014 1,254,421] 5,242 5,604] 4,146 4,486] 14 35 9 18 9 12 
2 See 69 , 686 999,915] 3,275 3,575) 2,891 3,468] 13 23 11 12 7 12 
eer 581,467 609,950} 2,893 3,201] 2,468 2,778) 7 21 6 8 6 7 
Total—Zone 4............. 4,735,397 4,933 ,364/20,171 21,273)15,770 17,866} 60 136 45 66 37 57 
Per Cent Increase......... 4.18% 5.46% 13.29% 126 .66% 46 66% 54.05% 
Minnesota... .. : 552,944 558,437) 2,603 2,778} 2,080 2,657] 6 10 4 6 3 6 
OS aaa ee 586, 134 607, 145) 2,661 2,980] 1,987 2,470} 8 10 5 7 5 7 
BOR on orn ec eaanee 639 , 457 642,632) 3,217 3,359] 2.440 1,795} 12 23 10 11 7 10 
North Dakota.......... 145,571 144,827} 800 880} 711 877) 4 4 4 4 4 4 
South Dakota......... 153,840 154,059] 888 922} 742 803} 7 6 4 5 3 4 
Sa 338 , 923 342,357) 1,679 1,745) 1,346 1,465 5 10 3 4 3 4 
INE Siok stereo ee 441,373 447,273] 2,333 2,041) 2,031 2,139] 6 18 5 8 5 5 
Total—Zone 5....... 2,858 , 242 2,896, 730)14, 181 14, 705}11,337 12,206} 48 81 35 45 30 40 
Per Cent Increase 1.34% 3.70% 7.67% 68.75% 28.60% 33.33% 
Kentucky......... Jabeode 249,412 255,370} 1,060 1,162 788 847 qd 7 3 5 3 4 
eS eee 254,342 269, 984 808 1,040 596 962 5 5 5 5 4 5 
Alabama. ... 197,641 211,633] 651 782} 645 714, 4 5 3 4 3 4 
Mississippi 189,000 204,403] 583 662} 549 633} 2 7 2 3 2 2 
Total—Zone 6... 890,395 941,390] 3,102 3,646] 2,578 3,156} 15 24 13 1 12 15 
Per Cent Increase. . 5.73% 17.51% 22.42% 59.99% 30.77% 25.00% 
Arkansas... 179, 480 174,524 695 795 570 668 4 6 3 3 2 3 
Louisiana... .. 204,000 216,000 638 635 535 526 5 6 4 5 4 4 
Oklahoma.... 460,000 588,000} 1,575 1,669} 1,304 1,539 6 14 5 7 4 5 
ere 938 , 732 993 ,288] 4,137 4,325] 3,283 3,141) 19 26 14 17 13 15 
Total—Zone 7. 1,783,212 1,971,812] 7,045 7,424) 5,692 5,874) 34 2 26 32 23 27 
Per Cent Increase 10.58% 5.38% 3.20% 52.94% 23.08% 17.39% 
Montana. . 88,828 94,752 540 557 473 483 6 6 3 5 2 4 
[SS eee 86,779 92,500 396 461 341 441 3 5 1 2 1 2 
Wyoming....... 44,108 45,806 306 320] - 277 310 1 3 1 1 1 1 
Colorado. ..... 232,350 245,738] 1,069 1,124 935 1,078 3 5 2 3 2 2 
New Mexico..... 52,111 56,000 309 329 270 300 1 4 0 2 0 1 
Arizona... ... 63,500 64,118 340 329 308 333 3 4 2 3 2 2 
Se 69, 133 67,731 390 445 341 425 2 2 2 2 1 2 
Nevada....... 19,300 20,414 149 142 127 119 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Total—Zone 8... 655, 109 687,059) 3,499 3,707] 3,072 3,489] 20 0 12 19 10 15 
Per Cent Increase . 4.88% 6.00% 13.51% 50 00% 58 33% 50.00% 
Washington..... Watarce 311,092 230,877] 1,539 1,886] 1,308 1,655 5 9 4 (i 3 4 
SRN S Steves de ciwaeken oe 215, 832 224,715 985 1,118 810 991 2 6 1 2 1 1 
Caleernia:..........+. 1,384, 152 1,485,527] 4,913 5,242] 4,088 4,444 9 21 7 8 7 8 
Total—Zone 9..... 1,911,076 2,041,119] 7,437 8,246] 6,206 7,090 12 1 li 13 
Per Cent Increase... . % 10.87% 14.24% 125 .00% 41.66% 18.18% 
Untied Gistes.......:.2..<. 19,207,808 20, 282 , 214/83, 758 89,055]66, 584 72,898] 337 591 | 237 332 275 
Per Cent Increase......... 9% 6.32% 9.48% 75.37% 40.09% 36.14% 
Note.—Information relative to ber of wholesal 








s from M.A.M.A. surveys of tool and equipment manufacturers June, 1926, and Dec., 1927. Registrations from 
Automotive Industries; Retail Service and Supply Outlets, Direct Mail Division, Chilton Class Journal Co. 
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Wholesale Outlets to Meet 
New Competition 


Significant trend seen in rapid increase of wholesalers used 


by makers of small tool and service equipment, and in 


Lrowing number of cities in which they are located. 


By Leon F. Banigan 


Editor, Motor World Wholesale 


N appreciable increase in the average number of 
A wholesalers used by small tool and service equip- 
ment manufacturers, as well as the number of 
cities in which they are maintaining wholesale outlets, 
is indicated in the second survey for this group made 
by the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers Association 
through the Sales Development Department of which 
Neal G. Adair is manager. Doubtless other surveys 
covering parts and accessory manufacturers, now being 
made, will show the same trend. 

Of more than ordinary significance, perhaps, is the 
fact that the increase in 18 months, between the first 
and second surveys, in wholesalers used, and in the 
number of cities in which wholesale representation ex- 
ists, is appreciably greater than the growth ef the 
markets for these commodities as indicated by motor 
car registrations and retail service and supply outlets. 

This striking difference between the normal increase 
in automotive service and supply markets, and the much 
more rapid increase in the average number of whole- 
salers used, and of cities in which wholesale outlets are 
being located, raises an important fundamental question 
concerning present and future trends in automotive 
distribution. 

On the face of the information at hand, even dis- 
counting some factors of error which cannot be elimi- 
nated from this study, the logical conclusion seems to 
be that, with wholesale distribution facilities in the 
automotive supply market multiplying so rapidly, the 
impelling force behind the trend must be intensive sell- 
ing and availability of merchandise, rather than the 
mere physical growth of the retail markets. Such a 
deduction is quite in line with opinions of many econo- 
mists who have also ascertained that wholesale develop- 
ment in other industries shows trends of marked 
similarity. 

The expansion in distributive facilities which is tak- 
ing place in the automotive field today received its 
original impetus from the rapid increase in car regis- 
trations and retail outlets, but seems now to have 
emerged from that development and to have entered 
the orbit of the new competition in which the various 
industries are pitted against each other in intensive 
distributive and merchandising effort. 

If such is the case, we can probably expect a con- 


tinuation of the trend so long as we have our present 
prosperity. Small wholesalers, often buying hand-to- 
mouth, and performing an intensive and specialized 
merchandising function in our field, may be expected 
to prosper. It seems quite reasonable that the present 
competitive conditions will continue to encourage the 
merchandising wholesaler. It is also quite reasonable 
that there must be warehousing facilities of some na- 
ture to serve these merchandising wholesalers. 

The comparison of the Motor & Accessory Manufac- 
turers survey released in December, 1927, with one 
released in June, 1926, reveals the fact that the average 
number of jobbers used by service equipment and small 
tool manufacturers increased, in that period of 18 
months, from 233 to 339, or 45.49 per cent. The total 
number of cars registered in the United States in 1927 
shows an increase of only 5.59 per cent. The average 
number of retail service outlets in 1927 increased a 
little more than 6 per cent over the previous year and 
retail supply outlets, including stores and departments 
in other automotive establishments, increased but 9.48 
per cent. In other words, the average number of whole- 
salers used by small tool and service equipment makers 
has apparently grown in the past 18 months about six 
times as fast as car registrations, five times as fast 
as retail service outlets, and four times as fast as retail 
supply outlets. 

Increase in Cities Used 

The growth in the number of cities being used by 
these manufacturers shows even greater variation. The 
number of cities in which five or more manufacturers 
had outlets increased from 203 in June, 1926, to 275, 
in December, 1927, or 36.14 per cent; the number of 
cities in which three or more manufacturers had whole- 
salers increased from 237 to 333, in the same period, 
or 40.09 per cent; and the number of cities in which 
one or more manufacturers had wholesalers increased 
from 337 to 591, or 75.37 per cent. In the latter case 
the tremendous increase was probably contributed by 
one or more small tool manufacturers who have found 
it necessary greatly to widen their distribution to get 
more intensive selling effort applied to both the dealer 
and the repair shop and mechanic. 

The elements of uncertainty which may easily become 
elements of error in this study of distribution by cities 
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are admittedly numerous. It should be pointed out that 
the two studies referred to, one completed in December, 
1927, and the other in June, 1926, were not identical 
as to companies contributing. The early report was 
based on 13 participating companies while the latter 
embraced 25; the early study listed only automotive 
equipment jobbers or hardware jobbers with automotive 
departments, while the latter included all wholesalers 
serving the automotive trade, that is, general automo- 
tive jobbers, hardware jobbers with automotive depart- 
ments, parts jobbers and specialty distributors. In 
commenting on this latter phase of the study, Mr. 
Adair points out, “The reporting companies in 1926 were 
using very few parts jobbers and specialty distributors 
—an average of only 31 per manufacturer for the entire 
United States—so that, except for the larger number 
of manufacturers reporting in 1927, the difference be- 
tween the earlier and present surveys quite generally 
indicates the expansion of distribution units.” 

While the opportunities for error are largely on the 
affirmative side of the growth-of-distribution question 
in this comparison—in other words, while the factors 
of error would tend to exaggerate actual conditions— 
there are other factors which may, to an appreciable 
extent, neutralize this influence. The studies developed 
by Mr. Adair are confined to operations of not more 
than 25 tool and equipment manufacturers, many of 
them pioneers in the industry. They, with few excep- 
tions, may be assumed to have their distribution 
channels laid through the larger and better wholesale 
organizations of the country. They may be assumed to 
represent generally the more conservative element 
among automotive supply manufacturers. 

A recapitulation in the M. & A.M.A. study in 1927 
presents the following information: 

Number of towns in the United States in 
which one or more companies have represen- 
tation, 591; 

Towns in which three or more companies 
have representation, 332; 

Towns in which five or more companies have 
representation, 275; 

Greatest number of wholesalers employed by 
any one company, 981; 

Smallest number of wholesalers employed by 
any one company, 54; 

Average number of wholesalers per com- 
pany, 339. 


The wholesale representation of the 25 participating 


companies in the 1927 survey are summarized as 
follows: 
Manufacturers selling less than 100 job- 
bers, 1; 


Manufacturers selling 100 to 200 jobbers, 5; 
Manufacturers selling 200 to 300 jobbers, 8; 
Manufacturers selling 300 to 400 jobbers, 4; 
Manufacturers selling 400 to 500 jobbers, 3; 
Manufacturers selling over 500 jobbers, 4. 


The following interesting comparisons of wholesale 
outlets of five typical companies as of June, 1926, and 
December, 1927, is made: 


No. towns where 


wholesalers No. Jobbers 
located employed 

1927 1926 1927 1926 

Company No. 1...... 211 205 387 327 
Company No. 2...... 249 202 469 351 
Company No. 3...... 201 198 394 884 
Company No. 4...... 162 120 234 193 
Company No. 5...... 260 "212 619 461 


WHOLESALE OUTLETS 
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The table presented with this article permits many 
interesting detail comparisons by states and by Motor 
World Wholesale market zones and offers also oppor- 
tunity for any manufacturer to make comparisons of 
states and zones, not only as to the increases in regis- 
trations, supply outlets and the number of cities used 
by manufacturers, but also regarding the number of 
cars per service outlet and supply outlet, etc. The M. & 
A. M. A. survey contains detailed information as to 
wholesale outlets city by city and this has been 
furnished to members by the association. 





France Adopts New Method of 
Calculating Horsepower 


N engine speed of 1800 r.p.m. will be assumed in 
future in calculating horsepower for French taxa- 
tion purposes, according to a statement just issued by 
the French Ministry of Public Works. The French 
formula is as follows: 
P=iaDLw 
in which K is a variable coefficient equal to .00015 for 
a four-cylinder engine; » is the number of cylinders; D 
the cylinder bore in centimetres; L the piston stroke in 
centimetres; and w the number of engine revolutions 
per second at maximum speed on the road. 

The determination of engine speed has provoked much 
discussion, American importers in particular claiming 
that the authorities accepted a lower figure for French 
than for foreign engines. According to the recent in- 
structions, it will be assumed in all ordinary cases that 
the engine speed is 30 revolutions a second. The engines 
in truck chassis weighing more than 2% tons will be 
admitted at an engine speed of 1200 revolutions a 
minute. Trucks weighing less than 214 tons will be con- 
sidered in the same way as passenger cars. 

-On the assumption that six and eight-cylinder engines 
have a higher rotational speed than those with four- 
cylinders, the coefficient .00015 will in future be applied 
to these as well as to engines with four cylinders. The 
authorities have the right to adopt a higher figure than 
1800 for racing and supercharged sports-type engines. 

Motorcycles will be taxed on piston displacement only, 
the rate being 1 hp. up to 125 cc.; 2 hp. for 175 cc.; 
3 hp. for 250 cc.; 4 hp. for 350 cc., and 5 hp. for 500. 
Above this size one horsepower will be added for each 
125 ce. 

This ruling will still favor small-bore, high-speed 
European type engines, which are run faster than the 
bigger bore American engines. Ford will be particularly 
affected, for his low-speed engines will be taxed on the 
same basis as European engines running up to 4000 
revolutions. The only advantage of the new measure 
is that importers can accurately determine the taxation 
rating of their cars, without any possibility of dispute. 





T a recent joint meeting of the Institute of Trans- 

port and the Institution of Automobile Engineers 
in London, at which a paper on Military Vehicles was 
read, the discussion turned mainly on the problems of 
the six-wheeler, and one of the speakers described an 
experiment in which a loaded six-wheeler was hauled 
by another vehicle through a traction dynamometer. 
When the inflation pressure in the tires on one driving 
axle was only 20 lb. against 110 lb. in the tires on the 
other driving axle, the increase in traction resistance 
over the normal was 8 per cent, and he concluded that 
there was no need for a differential between the two 
driving axles. 
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Machining Doedge “Victory Six” 
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Combustion Chambers 


Interesting series of operations worked out to meet requirements 
of high production. Special machine developed for grinding 


cutters. 


Details of engine and chassis are shown. 


By A. F. Denham 


HE Dodge Victory Six, announced at the begin- 

ning of the year, stands out most from cars of 
conventional design by reason of its frame and body 
construction, but there are interesting details also in 
other parts, sectional and sectioned views of which 
have just been made available and are shown here- 
with. <A full description of this model appeared in 
Automotive Industries of Jan. 7. The engine has a 
bore of 3°@ and a stroke of 3% in. and its displace- 
ment is 207.9 cu. in. As may be seen from the longi- 
tudinal view, it has a seven-bearing crankshaft. Lubri- 
eation is by pressure feed, with an oil filter mounted 





Longitudinal section 
of Dodge “Victory 
Six” engine 








on the side of the engine. One of the rear axle 
views shows details of the hydraulic brakes. 

One of the most interesting features of the engine 
from a production standpoint is the method of machin- 
ing the combustion chambers. 

While machining of combustion chambers is noth- 
ing new in itself, the operation has been used with 
but few exceptions only by the manufacturers of high- 
priced cars, with relatively low production. Probably 
one of the determining influences which has prevented 
the manufacturers of medium or low-priced cars from 
machining combustion chambers has been the previ- 








& 


Combustion chambers before machining 


ous inadaptability of existing machinery to high pro- 


duction schedules. 

In order to properly illus- 
trate how Dodge is enabled 
to adopt this process on the 
Victory Six, which is now 
being turned out at the rate 
of about 1300 a day, it is 
necessary to go back over 
the preliminary cylinder 
head machining operations, 
as on these depends to a 
large extent the adaptability 
of the machining of combus- 
tion chambers proper. 

The first machining opera- 
tion on the rough casting 
consists of rough and finish 
milling the lower side of the 
cylinder head. This opera- 
tion is performed on a Cin- 
cinnati rotary surface miller 
with continuous feed, the 
table holding four heads. In 
order to reduce as far as 
possible the amount of metal 
to be taken from the com- 
bustion chamber later, locat- 
ing for this operation is 


DODGE ENGINE 





The first operation on Dodge Victory Six cylinder 

heads. Rough and finish milling of the block side 

of the head. Note the two-piece fixture of which 

the upper half is used only for locating the head 

with respect to combustion chamber depth. In the 

background is a Foote-Burt multiple spindle drill 
for drilling bolt and spark plug holes 


Above—The end bolt holes are used for 
locating the head longitudinally. Here 
they are being reamed out on a two- 
spindle Avey. Left—One of the two 
types of profiling machines used for 
machining the combustion chamber. 
Note how the spindles are fed across the 
work by means of a cam. At the same 
time the head in the fixture is given a 
rocking type of feed 
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After the first cut 


from the interior of combustion chambers Nos. 1 and 6. 


To do this it is necessary 
to use a split fixture on the 
machine. The upper or 
locating half, which is of 
the self-clamping type, is 
put in place, the head is 
inserted, locked against 
this half, and then clamped 
in this position by clamps 
in the lower fixture. The 
upper half is then removed 
and the head is ready for 
machining in reference to 
the depth of combustion 
chambers. 

With positive location of 
the head for succeeding 
operations in respect to 
combustion chamber depth 
provided for by the milled 
surface, it is next neces- 
sary to provide also defi- 
nite locating points in the 
transverse or horizontal 
plane. For this purpose the 
cylinder hold-down § stud 
holes in the corners of the 
head on the valve side are 
used. These are drilled 
together with the other 
bolt and spark plug holes, 
23 in all, in one operation 
on a Foote-Burt multiple 
spindle drill press, locating 
being done from the milled 
side of the head and two 
plugs which fit into op- 
posite corners of combus- 
tion chambers Nos. 1 and 6. 

Bolt holes are then 
chamfered with a _ pneu- 
matic hand tool on the 
cylinder block side of the 
head, the end or locating 
holes being given a deeper 
chamfer and also being 
reamed out on a_two- 
spindle Avey to facilitate 
assembly of the head on 
fixtures for subsequent 
machining operations. All 
further locating in fixtures 
is then done by plugs 
fitting into these end holes 
and from the milled surface 
of a head. 
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After the second cut 


Next in order is the machining of the distribu- 
tor head boss. This is done on a Foote-Burt drill 


press with an _ indexing 
table. There are three 
cutters, one for drilling 
through the boss for the 
distributor driveshaft, one 
for facing the inside 
shoulder, for the distribu- 
tor head seat, and one for 
drilling out the larger bore 
at the top. 

Following chamfering of 
spark plug holes on a hand 
drill, the thermostat hous- 
ing at the front of the wa- 
ter riser is milled on a 
Cincinnati two-head _in- 


















A very simple and effective plug gage for check- 
ing combustion chamber depth. The two heights 
on the plug differ by only .005 in., equal to about 
1.6 cc. 


Cross _ section of 
Dodge engine 
through main bear- 




















DODGE 











ENGINE 


dexing two-way 
being milled at 
















After trimming 


surface miller with two pieces 


Following this operation 
the head goes through two 
machines which machine 
the combustion chambers. 
These are built by the 
Automatic Machine Co. and 
are provided with six 
cutters on vertical spindles, 
one for each combustion 
chamber. In the first ma- 
chine a_ transverse cut 
across the head is taken in 
the dome. The layout for 
this operation on the ma- 
chine includes fixed cutter 
spindles and a_ rocking 


Cross section of en- 
gine through cylin- 
er 
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feed for the work, the fixture being pivoted at both 
ends. 

In the second machine a lengthwise cut is made, cov- 
ering the parts of the chamber over the valves. In this 
machine there is a slight rocking feed for the work 
with a simultaneously cam-operated transverse feed of 
the cutters. The latter is obtained by swinging the 
machine head carrying the cutter spindles from a series 
of ball crank levers, and regulating the feed by means 
of a cam driven by the machine, 
the two feeds, for spindles and 
for the work, being synchro- 
nized. 


ENGINE 
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is then performed with a hand grinding wheel, motor- 
driven through a flexible shaft. Succeeding operations 
are conventional in cylinder head machining practice 
with the exception of final inspection. Finish machin- 
ing operations on the distributor head boss, consisting 
in spot facing the boss, chamfering it, and finish 
reaming, are all performed on a single hand drill pro- 
vided with a Magic chuck for quick tool changes. 
Small water passage holes in the head, 11 
in all, are drilled on a Foote-Burt multiple 


finshed spindle machine, while spark plug holes are 
‘EY tapped on a Foote-Burt drill. Other opera- 


tions include counterboring of the thermostat 
boss, drilling and tapping the two bolts there- 
on, and drilling set screw holes in the dis- 


tributor head boss, ete. 

A very simple gage is used to inspect the combustion 
chamber dimensions. This consists of a plug riding in a 
ground steel block. The cylinder head is placed on a 
fixture, a guide is put over the milled surface, with 
plugs sticking into the locating end bolt holes, and the 
plug is placed in each combustion chamber at a point 
to left or right of the spark plug hole. The top of the 
plug is ground off to two heights, differing by 0.005 in. 

















As may be seen from the 
series of photographs accom- 
panying this article, a very 
good surface is obtained in the 
domes by these two operations. 
There are practically no ridges \ 
at the junctions of the two cuts \ \ 
and therefore practically no © 
grinding is required. The secret ‘= 
of this is claimed to be the 
development by Dodge of a 
special machine for grinding 
the cutters used in the machines. 
These cutters are necessarily in- 
tricate in shape to conform with 
combustion chamber’ contours 
and curves, and a special grinder 
has been designed in which the 
grinding wheel is cam-fed across 
the cutter to automatically grind 
them to the correct shape as 
determined by combustion 
chamber contours. 

What little subsequent trim- 
ming in the domes is required 
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Details of front axle and steering mechanism 
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Front view of new Reo 


fkreo Adopts New 
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Triple molding system on the sedan 


Clutch, Improves 


Oiling System 


Rubber spring suspension also a feature of 1929 Flying 
Cloud model. Gage indicates crankcase oil level. 


DOPTION of a clutch (Long) embodying a tor- 

A sional vibration damping mechanism, rubber 

spring suspension, and oiling system improve- 

ments feature the changes in the Flying Cloud 1929 
model just announced by the Reo Motor Car Co. 

Bodies are based in design on the previous models 
but have been improved through detailed attention to 
such parts as radiator shell, lamps, hardware and mold- 
ing treatment. Radiator shells are narrower and deeper 
than formerly and are fitted with a flush type radiator 
ornament. On the sedan and victoria body models a 
triple molding system is used, a wide embossed panel 
being included between double belt moldings. 

For easier steering, the 
steering wheel has been en- 
larged.in diameter and the 
grip made narrower. Wind 
guards are fitted to a clutch 
and brake pedals to stop 
drafts. A new idea in oil 
gages is provided on the 
dash of the new models. 
This consists of an oil depth 
gage in addition to the regu- 
lation pressure gage. The 
depth gage is in the form of 
a button balancing the choke 
button on the instrument 
board. As long as the crank- 
case is full of oil the button 
cannot be pulled out. When 
it can be pulled out part way 
the level has dropped to a 
point where it is necessary 
to add more oil. When it 
pulls out all the way im- 





The new Reo has a larger steering wheel and 
a new idea in oil gages 


mediate attention is necessary. One advantage of the 
system is that it enables the determination of oil level 
with the car in motion. 

Further improvements in the oiling system include 
an increase in the size of the oil pump and the provision 
of an oil filter between the pump and the main bearings 
so that all oil normally passes through the filter. The 
filter of course has a bypass valve which opens auto- 
matically in case the filter should clog. 

Among other minor changes are an increase in size 
of the torsional damper at the front end of the crank- 
shaft. Springs are now mounted in rubber blocks 
which, with a reinforcement of the front end of the 
frame, is claimed to have 
eliminated front end shimmy 
and tramping. 

Included in the standard 
equipment are dash water 
thermometer, dash gasoline 
gage, hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers, bumpers front and 
rear, windshield wiper, rear 
view mirror, combination 
tail and stop light and coin- 
cidental ignition and trans- 
mission lock. The latter is 
located on the dash and locks 
the transmission in either 
neutral or reverse. 

Five body models are 
offered —a_ five - passenger, 
four-door sedan, two-door 
brougham, four - passenger 
victoria coupe, two-passen- 
ger rumble seat coupe, and 
rumble seat sport roadster. 


seers 








Top view of sedan body. Roof boards are laid directly 
on flanges shown in integral side panels 


by the Edw. G. Budd Mfg Co., and first exhibited 

at the New York Show, has a number of radical 
departures from conventional body design, whether 
of all-steel or composite construction. 

There is no body sill or cross-member in the design. 
The body is flanged at the bottom and fits snugly over 
the frame channels, which follow the contour of the 
body even to a sharp kick-up at the wheel housings. 
All vertical structures such as windshield and door 
pillars are made integrally with the body panels and 
are formed of an inner and outer sheathing of steel, 
fastened together by clinches and spot welds so as to 
form a strong box girder construction. 

Door openings and floor boards are flush with the 


‘Tw new type of all-steel body recently developed 
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50 Per Cent 
U/sed in Mew 


Stampings largest ever used for auto- 
motive work. Body flanged at bot- 
tom and fits on frame channels. 


By K. W. Stillman 


top of the chassis rails. By the use of large stampings, 
larger than have ever before been used in automotive 
work, the number of parts required for a body has been 
reduced over 50 per cent. 

Each side panel consists of two stampings—an inner 
and outer shell which are clinched and spot-welded to- 





Doors are made of an inner and outer 
shell, joined by lock seams and spot 
welds 


gether. For a typical four-door sedan, 
this requires a sheet of steel 66 by 100 
in., and the entire side panel, including 
front pillar, two door pillars, rear quar- 
ter window frame and whec! housings, 
is formed in one piece. The inner and 
outer shells are similar in form and 
when joined by clinches and spot welds 


View of sedan body from the bottom 
showing the flanges on the bottom of 
the side panels which fit over the chas- 
sis rails. The latter follow the con- 
tour of the body throughout its length 
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| Fewer Parts 
Budd Bodies 


provide box-like structures at all verti- 
cal columns, at the top and bottom rails 
and all other points requiring great 
strength. The elinch itself forms a ver- 
tical reinforcing rib and so adds strength 
to the structure. 

Each door is also made of a single 
inner and an outer stamping joined to- 
gether in the same way. The rear panel 


is a channel section and is formed to 
make a single piece which includes front 
corner pillars, front roof and windshield frame. 

The side panels are flanged at the bottom and fit 
snugly over the chassis rails much in the same manner 
as the cover of a can fits over the can. At the front 
end a bracket is provided through which the front cor- 


Side panel for four-door sedan made 
from a single stamping 


ners are bolted to the top of the side 
frame members, while at the rear the 
corners of the body are secured by two 
vertical bolts, each passing through the 
rear seat pan. 

The only other point at which there is 
a connection between the frame and body 





is at the front seat back where a single 
bolt serves chiefly to strengthen the seat 
back by connecting it with the body side 
pillars. 

Advantages claimed for this new type 
of body include safety, strength, riding 
comfort, roomier interior, lower center 
of gravity, low overall height, less weight 
and less spring and tire strain. 

Mounted on a standard chassis with 
29 by 5 in. tires, the total overall height 
of a four-door sedan body is 68 in. while 
inside clearance is no less than usual. 
Most of this gain is made in the elimina- 














is conventional in design. The shroud The shroud and cowl assembly consists of three integral pieces 


tion of body sills, thus permitting the floor boards to be 
flush with the top of the side rails. Another gain is 
made in the roof construction by means of which the 
effective depth of the roof is only that of the actual top 
material, all supporting members being so arranged that 
they do not interfere with the headroom. 

By lowering the center of gravity in 
this way, and also by bringing the ehas- 
sis frame to the edge of the body along 
its entire length, considerably greater 
stability is obtained, as in turning cor- 
ners at high speeds. This is due to the 
fact that the point of application of the 
centrifugal force developed when turning 
corners is considerably lower than usual 
and, because of the smaller leverage pro- 
vided by the wider frame, the vertical 
component of this source is much less 
than with bodies of conventional design. 

Since there are only four main points 
of connection throughout the body—con- 
nections of the two side panels with the 
shroud piece and the rear panel—the pos- 
sibility of looseness developing is prac- 





Rear view of side panel showing how the inner shell of steel is clinched 
and spot-welded to the outer shell to form box-like structures at all 
points of stress 
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tically eliminated. These joints are made by means of 
clinches which are afterwards spot-welded except at the 
front, where rivets are also used to provide still more 
strength. 

The assembled body is exceptionally rigid and most 


Section through door bottom 
showing how inner and outer 
panels are fastened together 
and the method of fitting the 
body over the frame. Floor 
boards are flush with top of 
chassis rails 
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severe tests on a jolting machine in which opposite 
corners are displaced rapidly and irregularly fail to 
show up any weakness. After hundreds of thousands 
of these jolts—each one more severe than a careful 
driver would ever permit his car to undergo—the 
doors still open and close easily and there are no ap- 
parent signs of looseness or strain in any part of 
the body. 





Ray Day Piston 


NEW idea in design is incorporated in an alum- 

inum alloy piston being offered by Ray Day Pistons 
Co. While the piston has been manufactured in Seattle 
and sold on the Pacific Coast for some time, it has not 
been offered nationally before. A new plant in Detroit has 
been acquired by 
this concern recent- 
ly which will have, 
when completed, a 
capacity of 5,000,000 
pistons annually. It 
comprises a _ foun- 
dry, equipped to 
mix the alloy and 
produce the cast- 
ings, and complete 
machine shop equip- 
ment. 

In principle the 
piston is claimed to 
have, through its 
design, the charac- 
teristic of providing 
a full bearing sur- 
face on the skirt un- 
der all conditions of 
engine speed and 
heat. This is said 








Cutaway view of Ray Day alumi- 
num alloy piston 


to have been ob- 


NEW BUDD BODIES 
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tained as a result of holding the skirt expansion, 
down to a minimum while also making it independent 
of expansion in the head, although only a single metal, 
the aluminum alloy casting, is used in its structure. 
The low skirt expansion produced is evidenced by the 
fact that the clearance recommended for the skirt runs 
around 0.002 to 0.0025 in. for the average piston. 

In construction, the connection between head and 
skirt is obtained by two supports projecting downward 
from the bottom side of the head, and spaced apart a 
distance equal to about 1/3 the diameter of the head. 
These supports at their lower end are integral with the 
inner end of the piston pin bosses. The latter are part 
of the skirt as in cast-iron pistons, without intervening 
struts. 

The skirt itself is otherwise completely detached from 
the head, being cut away during the machining opera- 
tions. This complete cut around the skirt, together 
with full cylindrical form of the skirt, is said to re- 
duce oil consumption and prevent oil pumping. 


Circular Reinforcing Ribs 


As may be noted from the accompanying illustration, 
the skirt is provided with two circular reinforcing ribs. 
It is the correlation of the strength of these ribs with 
that of the vertical supports which is said to provide 
the low, even skirt expansion. If the head of the piston 
heats up, say to an expansion of about 0.012 in., the 
expansion between the supports is equal to about 0.004 
in., the spacing being about 1/3 the head diameter. The 
action of the skirt ribs is to prevent the expansion of 
the skirt to this amount, preferably allowing the verti- 
cal supports to give slightly. By thus controlling the 
total skirt expansion, the problem of keeping the skirt 
round is easily solved, since under heat there is no rea- 
son why expansion should not be even, there being no 
tension on the skirt except that evenly distributed by 
the reinforcing ribs. 

Another feature of the piston, obtained by this type 
of construction, is that the load is transmitted vertically 
to and from the head with relatively even load distribu- 
tion over the head, enabling light construction with ad- 
ditional metal above the minimum obtained placed only 
where it will be of greatest benefit in bettering heat 
conductivity. It is stated that temperatures at the focal 
heat center of the piston are lower than those usually 
found in aluminum alloy pistons. 

There are also other features provided by this type 
of design. From the illustration it will be noted that a 
shielded pocket is formed over each piston pin boss, 
providing lubrication to the pins, an oil hole being 
drilled through the bosses from these pockets. The ribs 
also prevent oil splashed up by the connecting rod lower 
end from being thrown. on the cylinder wall through the 
slot between head and skirt. The design also enables 
the use of an effective side guide over the pin holes on 
the skirt, a feature not usually found in aluminum alloy 
pistons. Wearing qualities inherent in the metal itself 
should be very good as it has a close grained structure. 

The material used is of the dural family, and is 
claimed to have a tensile strength of 45,000 lb. per sq. 
in. and a Rockwell test of 80 on the B scale, indicating 
considerable heat treating. Specific gravity of the metal 
is only 2.80. A permanent outside mold is used for 
casting the pistons. 





PECIAL arrangements are being made for the ac- 

commodation of delegates to the next World’s 
Motor Congress, which will be held in Rome toward the 
end of September. The sessions are to be opened in 
the Capitol with due ceremony. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


1929 Models 
Coming in Early 


O far as advance announce- 

ments of new models are 
concerned, it begins to look as 
though 1928 were going to see 
some new records established. 
Reo is now announcing details 
of its 1929 line and continued 
rumors come through of unusu- 
ally early presentation of 1929 
models by several other mak- 
ers of importance. Whether or 
not these latter will materialize 
ahead of their usual time prob- 
ably depends to some extent on 
design and production factors 
as well as on merchandising 
considerations, but we will be 
surprised if several other im- 
portant new lines aren’t bared 
to the public gaze before July 1. 


*% * * 


Junk Yard 
Economics 


WHlLe watching with inter- 

est current experiments in 
junking of used cars through 
cooperative dealer junk yards, 
it may not be amiss to hark 
back periodically to the old fun- 
damental economics of the mat- 
ter which have been pushed a 
bit into the background recent- 
ly. When a vehicle is destroyed 
before all of its transportation 
miles have been used up, an 
economic good is destroyed for 
which someone must pay. 
Where the factory makes the 
dealer an allowance for such 
destruction, the logical assump- 
tion is that provision for this 
allowance is made in the price 
of the new car and that the 
public pays it or that the manu- 
facturer himself is absorbing 
the cost with a resulting lower 
profit per car. 


* * * 


Avoiding Losses 

and Making Profits 

‘THE idea behind the cooper- 
ative dealer junk yards is to 

insure the actual destruction of 





cars sold for junk, but the de- 
sire is to have the cooperative 
yard do this job at least with- 
out a loss and preferably at 
a profit. Resale of used parts 
is almost certain to be neces- 
sary if these latter conditions 
are to be met. Even on that 
basis, the cooperative yard 
seems likely to be up against 
certain definite problems, which 
may not become acute for many 
months or even a year or so 
after the yard gets under way. 


A Few Handicaps 
to be Considered 


‘THE ordinary junk yard, for 

example, is free to choose 
what cars it will buy and 
chooses in relation to the used 
parts inventories on hand; it is 
free also to add to its profits 
by purchasing certain used cars 
as junk and then rehabilitating 
them and reselling them as 
used cars. The cooperative 
yard, on the other hand, must 
take every car that is offered to 
it by cooperating dealers— 
otherwise, it would seem, the 
basic purpose of the cooperative 
feature would be defeated. This 
in itself is a handicap for the 
cooperative yard as a competi- 
tor of the ordinary junk yard, 
as economic balance of used 
parts inventories becomes more 
difficult under these conditions. 
If the cooperative yard is to re- 
frain from selling used parts 
and stick solely to junking, on 
the other hand, its possibilities 
of operating without a loss be- 
come considerably less. This 
is not to say that cooperative 
dealer junk yards are not being 
and cannot be worked out satis- 
factorily over long periods of 
time, but merely to bring into 
the foreground one or two fac- 
tors whose effects seem likely 
to become stronger rather than 
weaker as time goes on. 


Positive and Negative 
Safety Arguments 


‘T HERE always has seemed to 

us to be a distinct difference 
between trying to gain an ob- 
jective through urging the ben- 
efits to be derived from compli- 
ance with a given program and 
trying to gain it through pic- 
turing the ghastly results 
which might accrue from non- 
compliance with the ideas prop- 
agated. The campaign to de- 
crease automobile accidents, 
for example, is a case in point. 
Everybody in the industry—as 
well as everyone outside of it— 
is eager to make vehicle opera- 
tion as safe as possible. Per- 
fect safety, of course, could be 
achieved by elimination of vehi- 
cles from the highway. Short 
of that, safety becomes a rela- 
tive matter, dependent on a 
dynamic relationship between 
at least five or ten factors. 


* * * 


Easier to Lead 
Than to Scare 


VEREMPHASIS on first this 

item and then that simply 
tends to confuse the issue and 
to obscure the fundamental con- 
sideration, which is the necessi- 
ty for proper adjustment of 
all factors in relation to each 
other in a multitude of given in- 
stances. There are many pos- 
itive reasons which logically 
may be urged on the motorist, 
for instance, for keeping his 
vehicle in good mechanical con- 
dition; yet most of the emphasis 
in many cases has been laid on 
the dire consequences of fail- 
ure to do so. The result has 
been, in some respects, to lay to 
improper mechanical condition 
of vehicles far greater share 
of responsibility for accidents 
than this factor should bear. 
The public probably has been 
led into more constructive ac- 
tions than it ever has been 
seared into.—N.G.S. 
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Working Parts Now Chrome Plated 
by General Motors 


Piston pins, brake cams, valve lifters, pump shafts, etc., being 
treated at rate of 200,000 units per day. Finish found 
more durable when applied to inside parts. 


INCE the advent of chrome plating there have been 
many pros and cons regarding its adaptability for 
other than decorative purposes. In the latter field 

its position can now be said to have been definitely 
established. However, there has been some doubt ex- 
pressed in many quarters whether it could really be 
effectively applied to working parts of an automobile. 
These doubts seem now to have been put definitely at 
rest. Within the General Motors Corp., which has 
pioneered this field to a large extent, the following parts 
are now being chromium plated: Piston pins, brake 
cams, clevis pins, brake fulcrums, valve lifters, pump 
shafts, harmonic balancer parts, small worm gears and 
spindles. 

These are being treated at the rate of more than 
200,000 working parts per day. 

To analyze properly the reason for adopting chrome 
plating and its successful application to these parts it 
is necessary to consider the various physical character- 
istics of chrome plating. These are, briefly, hardness, 
resistance to corrosion, and low coefficient of friction. 

As far as external plating of parts such as radiator 
shells, bumpers, hardware, etc., is concerned, the second 
characteristic, that of resistance to corrosion, has been 
practically the only influencing factor governing its 
adoption. There is very little additional hardness ob- 
tainable by using chromium plating on exterior parts, 
due not to any special characteristic of the chromium 
plating itself, but rather 
to the necessity for using 
relatively soft base’ plat- 
ings of copper or nickel, 
or both, to resist the 
weathering conditions of 
outside exposure. 

The necessity for using 
such plates was brought 
out in a paper by Profes- 
sor E. M. Baker, of the 
University of Michigan, 
and W. L. Pinner, of C. G. 
Spring & Bumper Co., at 
a recent meeting of the 
Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Curiously 
enough, this condition 
does not seem to hold for 
the plating of interior 
working parts to resist 
corrosion. The major rea- 
son for the adoption of 
chromium plating for pis- 
ton pins by some of the 








Chrome plating equipment developed by A. P. 
Munning Co. and used by General Motors Corp. 


divisions of General Motors has been to resist corrosion 
in shipping and storage, and in a measure to resist 
action caused by water vapors in the crankcase. In 
plating these pins no base plates are used, the entire 
plating consisting of only 0.0002 in. of chromium on 
the hardened steel pin. The reason ascribed for the 
fact that this type of plating does not break down 
as readily on the inside of a motor as when subjected 
to exterior exposure is that the film of oil on the pin 
provides sufficient additional protection. 

It has also been claimed in many instances that 
chromium plating on a part subject to considerable im- 
pact loads, such as a piston pin, will not stand up, and 
that flaking and cracking will inevitably result. Ex- 
perience of General Motors seems to indicate that while 
this is perfectly true for plating over soft steel where 
the metal under the plate can flow, the use of hardened 
steel to some extent overcomes this trouble. Therefore, 
although the piston pins have not been plated with a 
view to increasing life by decreasing wear, it is quite 
probable that some actual increase has been effected. 

Considering the effect of chromium plating of piston 
pins from the third characteristic, that of low coefficient 
of friction, another decided advantage is established. 
At one time it was thought that oil would not form a 
film over the very smooth surface of chromium-plated 
parts, but experience seems to have indicated that such 
a film is formed. On the other hand, there are condi- 
tions of operation, such as 
in starting a motor after 
long periods of idleness, 
when there will be prac- 
tically no film on the pin. 
In such a case an unplated 
pin will have a rather 
high coefficient of fric- 
tion, resulting in wear. 

The extremely smooth 
surface of chromium plate, 
on the other hand, re- 
duces to a material extent 
the seriousness of a lack- 
ing oil film under such 
conditions. A good ex- 
ample to illustrate this 
general characteristic was 
found in a case where it 
was almost impossible to 
use an ordinary tap in an 
especially sticky iron, no 
amount of lubrication be- 
ing of any assistance. 
On chromium plating the 
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tap, however, no trouble was experienced, although 
it cannot be assumed that lubrication itself was any 
better. 

While the chromium plating of piston pins, as has 
been stated, was mainly for protection against cor- 
rosion, other parts are now being plated from a strictly 
wear resisting angle. Included in these are valve lifters 
(not of the mushroom type), which are given a coating 
of 0.0004 in. of chromium without a base plate. The 
plating of clevis pins is also done from a purely wear 
resisting angle. Combining wear and corrosion resisting 
characteristics, brake cams and brake fulcrums are be- 
ing plated in lots of about 25,000 each daily. 


Increases Production 


In addition to the chromium plating of pump shafts 
and of several parts for the harmonic balancers used 
on the crankshafts of some of the General Motors cars, 
small worm gears and spindles are also being chromium 
plated. In the case of the latter two, however, the 
primary reason for chromium plating was to make pos- 
sible the stepping up of production. Through the adop- 
tion of chromium plating, after machining, on these 
parts, which are not subject to heavy loads, it was found 
possible to use soft steel for the parts, enabling a step- 
ping up of production on the automatic screw machines 
of approximately 20 per cent. It is quite possible that 
chromium plating in the future will become more gen- 
erally used from this angle, although naturally the type 
of parts will be confined to those on which stresses in 
operation are relatively low. 

There should also be mentioned one growingly im- 
portant use to which chromium plating is being put, 
that of reclaiming undersize parts requiring a high 
precision finish. Where such parts, especially in the 
hardened steel class, have been ground undersize it is 
possible to reclaim them by simply chromium plating 
to the right amount. It is possible to hold limits in 
chromium plating easily to within 0.0001 in. However, 
exceeding the limits by using too heavy a coating of 
chromium plating is not serious, as the parts can be 
lapped down to size. This is even done purposely in 
some cases, especially on plug gages, using a wheel lap- 
ping tool with the wheel impregnated with aluminous 
oxide to bring the gages down to the required size. 

It is the general belief of engineers in charge of 
chromium plating within the General Motors Corp. that 
the troubles heretofore experienced in the chromium 
plating of working parts have been due chiefly to re- 
garding chrome plating from the same angle as other 
kinds of plating from a production standpoint. There 
are several factors which make such an analogy dan- 
gerous. In the first place the conductors have to carry 
the high current of 200 amp. per sq. ft. of the parts to 
be plated. Then the temperature and amperage of the 
bath must be more carefully watched. Chemical control 
of the bath is also necessary. With other types of plat- 
ing, especially from copper cyanide solutions, control 
of the bath is largely by visual inspection. The operator 
judges from the condition of the anodes, etc., whether 
the addition of more cyanide is necessary. With chro- 
mium plating such visual inspection is impossible as 
there is no physical change in either the bath or the 
anode during the plating process. This necessitates 
laboratory-type tests as a check on the bath conditions 
during operation, especially where a large run is being 
plated. 

The poor throwing power of chromium plating solu- 
tions has generally been accepted, and but very little 
progress has been achieved along these lines. That this 
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characteristic does not necessarily mean the discarding 
of chromium plating for pieces having highly irregular 
surfaces is being more clearly demonstrated every day, 
with parts now being chromium plated which only a 
few months ago were claimed to be impossible of adap- 
tation. One of the contributing factors is a general 
increase in voltage of the baths used, a good average 
now being between 10 and 12 volts, following the gen- 
eral trend in nickel plating, where voltages have also 
gone up. 

In general there are two methods of chromium plat- 
ing. The first consists of locating the anodes in such 
a manner that all parts of the pieces to be plated are 
closely adjacent to some anode or another. The second 
method consists of locating the anodes at such a dis- 
tance from the pieces to be plated that the relative dis- 
tance of the various parts of the pieces to be plated 
from the anodes do not differ materially. The first 
method has the advantage of lower power consumption, 
using only 3-4 volts, but this advantage is offset by the 
necessity of using a larger number of anodes, or anodes 
more complicated in design. Also, in the inherent com- 
plication of arrangement of anodes often required there 
is offered a problem sufficiently great to make the adop- 
tion of this method to plating in production quantities 
a highly difficult one of solution. 

In the second method a more nearly standard type 
of anode mounting can be used, located at such a dis- 
tance from the parts to be plated that they do not inter- 
fere with the conveyor operation in the type of plating 
machine used of late. With this method of plating the 
chief problem lies in the design of the racks carrying 
the parts, a relatively easy problem when compared to 
that of locating and designing anodes for low voltage 
plating. The only disadvantage of the method is a rela- 
tively higher power consumption which, however, is 
not considered an important factor in production chro- 
mium plating. 

As to the methods of applying chromium plating to 
large quantity production, conveyor types of plating 
machines are now being used by General Motors. While 
conveyor plating is not a new process, since it has been 
used for other types of plating, its application to chro- 
mium is relatively new. These types of plating ma- 
chines are of the full automatic type. 


Nickel Plating Machines Redesigned 


In general the design of the chrome plating machines 
follows very closely the latest developments in nickel 
plating conveyor types. In fact the latter are used 
largely by units of the General Motors Corp., redesigned 
to some extent to take care of the new operating con- 
ditions involved. Accompanying this article is a photo- 
graph of one of the machines, a development of the 
A. P. Munning Co. It consists of a chain-type conveyor 
and a series of gear-driven cams which lift the work 
from one tank into the next by means of the hump-type 
guides shown. 

The cycle consists of a cleaner tank, cold water rinse, 
chrome plating bath and water rinse. Depending on 
the type of work to be handled, there will be either one 
or more tanks used for cleaning and rinsing, but in 
general only one chrome plating tank is used. 





HE German Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is organizing a prize competition designed to 
lead to the production of a distinguishing mark that 
can be carried by all automobiles, trucks and motor- 
cycles produced in German plants. It is hoped in this 
way to increase the prestige of German motor products. 
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Always Will be Field for Small 
Companies, Says Epstein 


Author of “The Automobile Industry” sees big future market 
for cars even after stabilization period arrives. 


ESPITE growing com- 
D petition in the automo- 

bile business, there will 
always be plenty of room for 
small companies, says Ralph 
C. Epstein in “The Automo- 
bile Industry” (A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago). Mr. Epstein, 
in the course of an analysis 
of the growth of the industry 
in terms of marketing, engi- 
neering, manufacturing and 
financial developments, aligns 
himself with the optimists 
who see a big future market 
for cars even after the stabili- 
zation period arrives. 

An investigation made by 
the author with the view of 
determining whether firms 
are likely to change their rela- 
tive places in the industry as 
established by production vol- 
ume brought out a rather defi- 
nite fact which Mr. Epstein 
expresses thus: “Mediocrity, 
once surmounted, is soon re- 
verted to; incompetence sur- 
mounted is also soon reverted 
to; but leadership, once lost, 
is hardly ever seized again.” 

This has been true to a 
varying extent throughout 
the entire life history of the 
industry, the author says. 
The tendency of all firms is 
to stay in their particular 
relative position. 


unlikely. 


Concentration and combination has been a conspicu- 
ous feature in the growth of the industry, possessing, 
as it does now, two of the largest industrial enterprises 


in the world. But that this 


through the entire industry is indicated by the average 
production per plant, which has grown from 439 in 
1903, to 18,095 in 1916, to 25,621 in 1922 and to 81,720 


in 1926. 


In only two years since 1914 have the firms standing 
above the first quartile in output—that is, the highest 


If they rise they are most likely to 
fall again but if they once fall their recovery is very 


Leadership, once lost, is seldom regained. 
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Percentage of net profit to net worth in the motor 
vehicle manufacturing industry, 1910-1926. (Pro- 
ducers include: Hudson, Reo, Packard, Dodge, Nash, 
Willys-Overland, Pierce-Arrow, Studebaker, Ford, 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and 
other General Motors units.) 


industry. 


one-fourth of the companies 
arranged in descending order 
of production—failed to pro- 
duce over 90 per cent of the 
total yearly output of cars. 
Yet the remaining market is 
very large in dollar volume. 

Mr. Epstein comments on 
the constancy with which 
dealers have maintained fac- 
tory list prices in spite of 
good or bad times, off seasons 
and other factors which, in 
most trades, bring about price 
cutting. This is particularly 
interesting, he believes, be- 
cause there is no legal excuse 
for such constancy. The 
dealer is not even an agent 
of the manufacturer in the 
legal sense but is an indepen- 
dent merchant who buys his 
goods and pays cash for them, 
stores them, and assumes all 
the risks and financing obli- 
gations of their ownership. 

In tracing the growth of 
the fortunes of various com- 
panies the results are as 
striking as can be desired. 
Mr. Epstein points out, how- 
ever, that the immense profits 
made appear principally as 
wages of management and 
compensation for risk rather 
than as high interest or divi- 
dends on invested capital. 


Very little outside capital has been invested in the 
The men who started it began with prac- 


tically no capital at all and the present capitalization 


gerial ability. 
tendency is carried out 


of the early years, are 


of many companies represents to a very large extent 
reinvested profits which have been returns for mana- 


As shown by the accompanying chart, the author has 
found that the earnings of typical automobile concerns 
on net worth, although recently under the high levels 


still generous and have been 


tending upward since the 1921 depression. 


zation. 





The final chapter of the book discusses market stabili- 
Mr. Epstein takes issue with those skeptics, 
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fewer in number now than at one time, who profess 
to see nothing but disaster for the industry with de- 
clining sales in the future. He calls attention to the 
ever-growing replacement market, the almost untouched 
export market and the still large market for new car 
sales in the United States as evidence that while stabili- 
zation may become a fact it will occur at an output rate 
greater than, or at least as great as, that of the past 
few years. 

He expects that competition will increase among com- 
panies, prices may be lowered and a few companies 
forced out of the race but that a mere handful of com- 
panies will soon come to occupy the field he believes 
highly improbable. 
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Warner Writes Textbook 

Airplane Design—Aerodynamics. Edward P. Warner. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., New York. Illus. 598 pp. $7.50. 


INCE the war data on aircraft design and funda- 

mental aerodynamic data have been accumulating 
at a rapid rate, much experimental work having been 
carried on in numerous Governmental, institutional 
and private laboratories, and whereas the pioneers in 
the aircraft field had to grope their way practically 
without the help of such data, the present-day aircraft 
designer is rather embarrassed by the wealth of ma- 
terial to which he may turn for guidance. To sift 
and correlate this material for the convenience of the 
student is the very commendable object of this book, 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics. 

The book has been conceived as a textbook for 
students and starts out with a very readable chapter 
on nomenclature, in which the various bases of classi- 
fication of aircraft are explained and the names and 
functions of the different parts of airplanes are given. 
In the second chapter the reader is introduced to the 
science of aerodynamics. 

The title of the volume, Airplane Design, is rather 
too broad for the scope of the work, and Aerodynamics 
Applied to Airplane Design would have been more 
descriptive of the contents. Nothing, for instance, is 
said of the materials used in aircraft construction, 
and choice of materials is naturally a very important 
part of the aircraft designer’s work; but, on the other 
hand, the subject of aerodynamic forces and resist- 
ances is covered very thoroughly. Six years of teach- 
ing airplane design, together with a somewhat exten- 
sive acquaintance with the practical application of 
that art, has well fitted the author for the task of 
preparing such a volume. 

A number of chapters are devoted to airfoils, and 
then follow chapters on Effects of Surface Texture, 
Scale Effect, Parasite Drag, Construction of Perform- 
ance Curves, Effect of Altitude on Performance 
Curves, Speed and Climb Calculations, Induced Drag 

Performance Calculations, Performance Formula 
i Charts. One section of the book, comprising nine 
chapters, is devoted to Stability (of the different 
kinds), Controls and Controllability, Maneuverability, 
' Spinning. 
lhe work has the characteristics of a good textbook, 
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namely, logical arrangement, clearness of diction and 
conciseness. It is well illustrated and gives numer- 
ous references to original sources. 


An Automobile Histor 


The Motorcar and Its Story. Charles R. Gibson. 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. Illus. 185 pp. 


HIS is a brief history, written in popular vein, 

of the development of the modern automobile. It 
traces the development from the earliest period when 
mechanical power was utilized to propel vehicles and 
carries the story to the beginning of the present century 
when motor vehicles had become fairly well established. 
Later chapters of the book are devoted to an explana- 
tion of how modern automobiles are built, how the 
materials are prepared and a general outline of the 
scientific principles underlying automotive transporta- 
tion. The author being an Englishman, his views are 
a bit different at times from those held in this country. 





J. B. Lip- 





Pyroxylin Progress Outlined 


Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers. Samuel P. Wilson. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York. 2nd Edition. 253 pp. $3.50. 


N view of the very rapid progress in the use of py- 
roxylin materials during the last two years, this re- 
vised edition of a book originally published in 1925 is 
well warranted. During these two years a number of 
new solvents have been added to the already large list, 
new pigments have been developed of particular value 
with pyroxylin lacquers and methods of application have 
undergone considerable improvement. All of these new 
developments are covered in the present volume as well 
as the very complete story of pyroxylin which was given 
in the first edition. 


Selling by Mail 
Principles of Selling by Mail. James Hamilton Picken. 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 374 pp. $6. 


HIS book goes a bit further than most volumes of 

a similar nature in that it not only treats of letters 
of all sorts but also discusses direct mail campaigns and 
all other methods commonly employed for selling by 
mail. The entire discussion is based upon six general 
rules which are supposed to cover every desirable fea- 
ture of a successful piece of sales copy. While, in gen- 
eral, these principles are not greatly at variance with 
similar principles offered frequently in former books 
and their treatment is not particularly unique, the pres- 
ent volume is written in an interesting manner, contains 
a multitude of examples taken from successful sales 
campaigns and should prove of interest to persons de- 
sirous of learning more about selling by mail. 








Managing a Corporation 

Corporation Procedure. Thomas Conyngton and R. J. Ben- 
nett. Revised by Hugh R. Conyngton. The Ronald Press Co., 
New York. 1479 pp. $10. 


HE sub-title for this book is “A manual for officers, 

directors, attorneys and all others concerned with 
corporate management” and it completely covers the 
scope of the book. The present book is a consolidation 
and revision of two former books covering the same 
general subjects and is designed to furnish information 
on any problem which may arise in the organization 
or control of a corporation. Over 300 forms included 
in the book illustrate fully the various corporate papers. 
The book is divided into eight parts which treat with 
the corporate structure; the corporate control; capital 
stock and shares; corporate bonds and notes; corporate 
organization; the corporation finances and accounts; 
combination reorganization and dissolution and corpo- 
rate forms. 
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Salmson 67 cu. in. racing engine viewed from both sides 


67 Cu. In. Straight-Eight Racing 
Engine Built by Salmson 


Develops 100 hp. at 5800 r.p.m. and will turn up to 8000 
r.p.m. Gives car speed of about 125 m.p.h. 


By W. F. Bradley 


only 67 cu. in. piston displacement have been pro- 

duced by the Salmson Automobile Co. of Paris and 
will be used in European track and road races during 
the coming year. 

Salmson specializes in the production of stock cars 
of about 67 cu. in displacement and for several years 
has been very prominent in racing events with cars 
of this size having a certain resemblance to the stock 
product. It is realized that the four-cylinder engine 
has reached the limit of its development, and the eight- 
cylinder models from designs of Engineer Petit, are 
intended to replace them. 

Although no definite statement regarding output has 
been made, it is known that the engine has shown 100 
hp. at 5800 r.p.m. and that it will turn up to 8000 r.p.m. 
The speed of the cars is believed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 125 m.p.h. The cylinders, which have a bore 
and stroke of 49.9 by 70 mm. (1.95 by 2.75 in.), are 
in two castings of four, with a detachable cast-iron 
head, carrying two valves per cylinder at an angle of 
380 deg. from the vertical. The iron water jackets are 
cut away and replaced by sheet steel riveted jackets. 
The cylinder blocks are mounted on a barrel shaped 
aluminum crankcase to which an aluminum oil sump is 
attached. 

The feature of this engine is the method of treating 
it as a double four, with the timing gear in the center 
and the accessories mounted symmetrically to left and 
right of this gear. The crankshaft is in two forgings, 


GS only 67 cu. in. p straight-eight racing engines of 





with a keyed taper joint between them, over which the 
accessories drive pinion is keyed. 

This arrangement of a central drive not only tends 
to minimize the effect of torsional vibration on the 
gears, but it has the further advantage of providing 
the maximum degree of accessibility for the various 
parts. The crankshaft is carried in ball bearings at 
both ends and also at each side of the central joint, 
while roller bearings are used between cylinders Nos. 
2 and 3 and Nos. 6 and 7. The connecting rods are 
mounted on the shaft with roller bearings. The pistons 
are magnesium forgings carrying three compression 
rings and one scraper ring. 

A train of spur pinions drives the overhead cam- 
shafts. By reason of the arrangement of two separate 
blocks of cylinders and central drive, each camshaft is 
in two parts, with an elastic coupling allowing for a 
slight amount of relative movement. Either half can 
be dismounted without disturbing the other. 

The camshafts operate the valves through inverted 
steel pistons moving in bronze guides in the camshaft 
housing, thus eliminating all side thrust on the valve 
stems. These pistons are positively returned by means 
of cams on the shaft; thus the valve springs merely 
have to assure the seating of the valve, without having 
any of the load of the follower imposed on them. The 
four housings containing the valve gear are accessibly 
placed and can be separately dismounted. 

Mounted on the right-hand crankcase hangers are 
two Cozette blowers, the left-hand one delivering mix- 
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ture to the four forward cylinders and the right-hand 
one to the rear group. At present the blowers run at 
slightly less than engine speed, but the design has been 
laid out so that the speed ratio can be readily changed. 

The carburetors are also Cozette make, each one be- 
ing placed in an accessible position to one side of the 
blower and connected up to the blower intake, which 
is on the under face of the aluminum casting. The 
intake manifold is integral with the cylinders, and, of 
course, separate for the two blocks, although connected 
by a by-pass forming an equalizer. There is a pressure 
relief valve on each manifold. Gasoline is fed to a 
gravity tank on the cowl by pressure from the blowers. 


Water Pump Under Blower Pinion 


Immediately under the blower pinion is the water 
pump, which delivers water to the lowest point at the 
outer ends of the cylinder blocks. The flow is then 
upward and toward the center with an outlet from 
each cylinder to a common collector connecting to the 
radiator. 

Lubrication is of the dry sump type. Each of the 
four housings containing the overhead valve gear is 
lubricated under pressure from its outer end, the oil 
then passing toward the center, where it is collected 
and returned to the base chamber via the central timing 
gear housing. 

The magneto is manufactured by the Salmson com- 
pany. It supplies current to eight plugs mounted ver- 
tically in the cylinder head. Provision is made for 
driving a distributor of the left-hand side of the mag- 
neto pinion shaft, if generator and battery ignition is 
used. Up to the present the engine has run on a 
magneto only. 

To insulate the engine against weaving of the side 
frame members, a special type of two-point attachment 
has been adopted. There are two crankcase hangers 
on each side of the aluminum casting, and to each of 
these is bolted a forged bracket. The two brackets on 
each side are united by an inverted L-section side rail, 
which latter is carried on the chassis side rails and 
secured to them by two central bolts. The arrangement 
gives all the advantages of a complete three-point sup- 
port sub-frame with considerably less weight. The 
chassis side rails are channel section, with ash filling. 

Engine, clutch and transmission form a unit mounted 
in a chassis showing no great departure from standard 
practice. Single seater bodies are fitted, these being 
barrel-shaped and inclosing the driveshaft, shock ab- 
sorbers and rear axle. They have internal hoops giving 
sufficient rigidity to protect the driver in case the car 
rolls over. Whether a differential is fitted depends upon 
the nature of the race in which the car takes part. 





New Theory of Detonation 


A NEW theory of detonation is put forward in a 
4 Xpatent issued in England to the Aktiengesellschaft 
fue Chemie of Berlin (No. 267,079) of which we find 
an abstract in The Commercial Motor. The applicants 
for patent in their specification say: 

“In the course of our investigations we have found 
that the causes of knocking are closely related to the 
electrical conductivity of the fuel, and the higher the 
conductivity the less liability is there of knocking. If 
the electrical conductivity of the fuel be very high, 
knocking is eliminated. 

‘As proof of this may be instanced the fact that a 
mixture of benzol or alcohol with gasoline is less liable 
to cause knocking than pure gasoline. By the addition 
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of either benzol or alcohol a certain amount of water 
which is present in these liquids is also added, and the 
fuel is thus rendered more electrically conductive. Gaso- 
line in a pure state is known to cause excessive knock- 
ing, whereas with benzol the knocking disappears. This 
also proves the statement made above, as benzol has 
a greater affinity for water than gasoline, and a mix- 
ture of benzol and water is a good conductor, gasoline 
having high insulating properties. 

“The object of the present invention is to improve 
fuel employed in internal-combustion engines, and to 
remove the disadvantages of commonly employed fuels 
which have been discussed above. 

“The improvement in the fuel according to our inven- 
tion is effected by adding thereto inorganic salts of 
heavy metals, such, for example, as lead nitrate, copper 
nitrate, carbonates of heavy metals, and like salts. 
These salts are insoluble in pure gasoline and are first 
brought into solution in suitable liquid solvents or sol- 
vent mixtures. The solvents employed are those which 
besides being capable of dissolving inorganic salts of 
heavy metals, are also mixable with gasoline. In this 
way the inorganic salt is distributed throughout the 
mass of the fuel. 


N connection with a previous notice concerning the 

discovery by Chief Engineer Dumanois of the French 
Air Service that detonation can be delayed by provid- 
ing the piston head with steps, a design was published 
which showed the steps to extend straight across the 
piston, which did not seem very practical, for one 
reason because it would have resulted in a heavy side 
pressure of the piston against the cylinder wall, due to 
the gas pressure against the steps. A British patent 
has now been issued to M. Dumanois, which shows the 
steps to be circular. Either the piston head is stepped 
or the cylinder or both. The surface area of the com- 
bustion chamber is materially increased by these steps, 
but it is claimed that this is no disadvantage, as it will 
permit of a higher volumetric compression ratio being 
used. 

In the introduction to his specification the inventor 
points out that detonation is due to the explosion wave 
and that attempts have been made to prevent the forma- 
tion of this wave by adding certain negative catalysts 
to the fuel. However, the combustion wave has both a 
physical and a chemical nature and he plans to attack 
it from the physical standpoint. 








A Correction 
HE table on pages 250 to 253 of the Statistical 
Issue of Automotive Industries, giving the make of 
timing chain or gear used on the various American 
passenger car engines, was incomplete in that all the 
users of Celoron gears were not listed. The complete 
list of cars which use Celoron timing gears is as fol- 
lows: Chevrolet, Ford, Chrysler 52, Marmon E 75, 
Nash Standard Six, Nash Special Six, Nash Advanced 

Six, Velie 50, Velie 6-66, Velie 6-77. 

In the insert table appearing between pages 226 
and 227, the amount of malleable iron castings used 
in the automotive industry during 1927 was given 
as 278,000,000 tons. This, of course, is an error, the 
correct figure being 278,000 tons. 





N international conference called for the purpose 

of making it the universal rule of the road to keep 

to the right and overtake on the left is to be held 

in Vienna, Austria, shortly. It is planned to pass a 

resolution calling for the adoption of this rule in all 
countries. 
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Marketed as “Egalite” 


Process said to give greater degree of uniformity of molecular 
structure and to increase tensile strength and elongation. 


By P. M. Heldt 


placed on the market what is known as Egalite 

metal, an aluminum alloy which has been sub- 
jected to a special process while in the molten state, 
whereby a greater degree of uniformity of molecular 
structure is claimed to be obtained. 

The process is applicable to a wide variety of com- 
positions and the term Egalite does not signify any 
specific composition but indicates that the alloy has 
been specially processed. In fact, the company sup- 
plies five different standard compositions to meet dif- 
ferent requirements, and can make up special compo- 
sitions if customers desire them. For the process it 
is claimed that it increases the tensile strength by 
from 3000 to 5000 Ib. and the elongation about 33 1/3 
per cent. 

One of the purposes for which the processed alloy 
is recommended is the casting of cylinder heads. In 
the past, engine heads have been cast in aluminum 
only in a few cases, but it is quite possible that now, 
with high compression and its attendant advantages 
among the chief aims of engine development, it will 
receive more consideration. 


"Te Egal Metal Products Co., Baltimore, Md., has 


Reduces Maximum Temperature 


Experience has shown that the use of aluminum pis- 
tons permits of increasing the volumetric compression 
ratio. In this case, owing to the higher heat conduc- 
tivity of the aluminum alloy, it reduces the tempera- 
ture difference between the center and the circumfer- 
ence of the piston head, and consequently, the maxi- 
mum temperature of any part of the piston. A sim- 
ilar effect is obtained when aluminum is used in the 
cylinder head. Not only will the aluminum alloy with 
its higher heat conductivity carry the heat more rap- 
idly to the water of the jacket, but there will be a bet- 
ter equalization of temperature throughout that part 
of the combustion chamber wall which is in the cylin- 
der head casting. In other words, there will be no 
such pronounced accumulations of heat at any part of 
the combustion chamber wall in the head as there 
would be with the less conducting cast iron, and it is 
these high temperature spots or hot spots which deter- 
mine the maximum volumetric compression ratio 
which can be used. 

If the cooling of the compression chamber is im- 
proved the compression pressure can be raised by in- 
creasing the volumetric compression ratio. The 
greatest gain should result from the better equaliza- 
tion of temperature throughout the compression cham- 
ber wall, because the maximum useful compression 
ratio which can be employed with any particular fuel 


depends upon the maximum temperature reached by 
any portion of the compression chamber wall, whereas 
the loss of heat to the water jacket depends upon the 
average temperature of the wall. 

Aluminum alloy can be used for cylinder heads 
most readily in the case of L-head engines. For use 
in valve-in-head engines it is generally necessary to 
use valve-seat inserts of bronze or similar material 
in the aluminum, but at the plant of the Egalite com- 
pany a small eight-cylinder engine of 25/16 in. bore 
was shown the writer in which the valves seated 
directly on the aluminum. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether this practice is applicable to engines of 
larger bore, and especially to heavy-duty engines. 

As indicative of the better heat equalization with 
aluminum alloy cylinder heads, the Egalite company 
quotes the results of some tests on engines with cast- 
iron and Egalite metal heads respectively. The en- 
gine was a four-cylinder one and was run for an hour 
under a load of 35 hp. at 1550 r.p.m. Evidently cool- 
ing was by evaporation, for the engine temperature 
is given at 212 deg. Fahr. Thermometers were applied 
at the middle of the length of the cylinder head at 
opposite sides, and with the cast-iron head these ther- 
mometers registered a difference in temperature of 
40 deg. Fahr. In this test the compression used was 
68 lb. p. sq. in. With the Egalite head, with a com- 
pression pressure of 95 lb. p. sq. in., the difference in 
temperature between these same points was only 
8 deg. 

Another advantage claimed for the processed alloy 
is that it has a comparatively small shrinkage on cool- 
ing. In making patterns for castings of Egalite, the 
shrinkage allowance made is 1% in. per foot, the same 
as for cast iron. 

In order to obtain harder and denser surfaces at 
any particular part of a casting, chills are placed in 
the mold. For instance, the entire surface of a cyl- 
inder head casting exposed to the flame in the engine 
is chill-cast. This has the additional advantage that 
it gives a smooth surface to which carbon will not 
stick. 


Effect of Process Explained 


The effect of the Egalite process on aluminum alloys 
is explained as follows by Mr. Robe, metallurgist of 
the company: The ordinary aluminum alloy is non- 
uniform. On cooling there will be a segregation of 
components of higher and lower melting points, the 
components of higher melting point solidifying first 
and forming a matrix, while the components of lower 
melting point solidify later and fill up the interstices 
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of the matrix. Now, if the casting is raised to a high 
temperature, the components that solidified last natu- 
rally will melt first and they will be forced out of the 
casting and produce a galling effect on the surface. 
This is one of the reasons why aluminum alloys lose 
much of their strength long before reaching the melt- 
ing temperature. With Egalite there is no such gall- 
ing and the strength is maintained much better up 
to near the melting point. The melting point of Egal- 
ite of any given composition is the same as that of an 
unprocessed alloy of the same composition, but the 
loss of strength at temperatures near the melting point 
is less with the former. This, of course, is of partic- 
ular interest in connection with pistons for explosion 
engines. 

The alloy is recommended also for pistons. For 
bores up to 3% in., pistons of the processed metal can 
be made of the non-spring type and fitted with a clear- 
ance of 0.0035 in. on the skirt, which is practically the 
same as the clearance allowed for cast iron. The ring 
lands can be fitted correspondingly close. In common 
with other aluminum pistons, those of Egalite have 
the advantage of being good heat conductors and pre- 
venting the creation of hot spots causing carbon for- 
mation and pre-ignition. A particular advantage of 
Egalite for pistons is said to be that it will not burr 
over at the edges of the ring grooves and, in fact, will 
not “pile up” on the surface. These pistons are said 
to have been used in a racing engine that was driven 
on dirt tracks and elsewhere a distance of 45,000 miles, 
after which there was no indication of metal having 
piled up on the surface. The pistons operated in soft 
steel cylinder sleeves. The piston pin bore directly 
on the Egalite metal in the piston bosses and also 
floated in the upper end of the connecting rod. No 
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wear of the Egalite surfaces in the piston bosses was 
discernible. 

Application of aluminum alloys in parts that are 
subject to the action of sea water has been limited in 
the past, because most of these alloys are subject to 
corrosion under such conditions. The corrosive effect 
is thought to be the result of electrolytic action, the 
base material and segregations of different composi- 
tion forming elements of an electrolytic couple, and 
the salt water the electrolyte. With Egalite, since 
the structure is more nearly uniform, the electrolytic 
elements are missing, at least to a large extent, and 
there is practically no attack by sea water, it is 
claimed. With unprocessed alloys, in order to over- 
come this corrosive effect, it has been suggested to 
plate parts with pure aluminum, so that the sea water 
cannot reach the segregations. 

Egalite of a composition between that of the stand- 
ard Nos. 4 and 5 has the property that it will take 
an adherent coat of copper plate (or cadmium plate), 
and once being plated with copper, it can be plated 
with nickel or chromium. 

In making castings of Egalite on a production basis, 
bronze bushings can be cast in for bearing purposes 
or where strong threads are desired, though the meta] 
itself, in some of the compositions at least, will take 
sharp threads. 

The ability of the metal to withstand higher tem- 
peratures than unprocessed aluminum alloys without 
losing its strength has led to its use for engine mani- 
folds. As compared with cast-iron manifolds, these 
are said to have the advantages of making the hot- 
spotting of the inlet manifold more effective and also 
of cooling the exhaust more rapidly, thereby render- 
ing it more quiet. 


Silvani High-Specific Output Engine 





Sectional view of Silvani dual cylinder engine 


“THE drawing reproduced herewith illustrates an 
engine designed by Eugenio Silvani of Milan, Italy, 
who specializes in substitute parts for Fiat cars, such 
as cylinder heads with overhead valves, a central gear 
and brake control, etc. The engine shown has its 
cylinders connected together in pairs acting as one, with 
a common compression chamber between them, the two 
crankshafts being connected together by gearing. 

Among the advantages claimed for the engine are the 
possibility of employing valves of very large size, which 
will pass a maximum quantity of combustible mixture 
and exhaust gas with only a moderate lift, that the 
combustion chamber can be given an ideal shape and 
designed for any volumetric compression ratio desired; 
that the spark plug can be well cooled, and that rapid 
combustion can be effected, owing, no doubt, to the high 
degree of turbulence with must be produced in the com- 
pression chamber as the pistons approach the top end 
of the stroke. 

Mr. Silvani has had considerable experience in build- 
ing light, high-speed engines. In 1921 he produced an 
overhead valve four-cylinder engine of 91 cu. in. dis- 
placement which operated at 4000 r.p.m., with which 
he won numerous races. In 1922 he built an eight- 
cylinder engine of 122 cu. in. displacement which de- 
veloped 100 hp. at 4500 r.p.m. Both of the engines 
operated without supercharger. 





HE tensile strength of aluminum alloys has been 

doubled and elongation has been increased five 
times during the last eight years, according to a state- 
ment just made by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
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New DEreELOPMENTS— Automotive 








Fuel Economy Tester 


SIMPLE fuel economy tester which will fit any 

make of car, bus or truck is being offered by the 
Penberthy Injector Co., of Detroit. This tester is self- 
contained and is placed in the driver’s compartment 
when it is desired to make a check run. To do this it is 
only necessary to disconnect the main fuel line at the 
vacuum tank and carburetor and attach the tester to the 
carburetor by means of an adapter and a long rubber 
tube. A second tube is provided to supply gasoline from 
any type of container placed adajacent to the fuel tester. 
The latter has incorporated in it an electric fuel pump 
and is so designed as to eliminate starting errors in 
running a test. 

There are two binding posts on the tester. The upper 
of these is connected to the ammeter or switch terminal 
below the dash, while the lower is grounded to any con- 
venient part. 

When all connections have been completed, the three- 
way cock is set on “Fuel to Carburetor” so that the fuel 
is pumped from the container directly into the car- 
buretor. After the car is well under way, the cock is 
reset on “Fuel to Carburetor and Bulb” so that the 
bulb is filled without interfering with car operation. 
When the bulb has been filled above the upper calibra- 
tion mark, the cock is returned to the “Fuel to Car- 
buretor” position until the desired test conditions exist. 

At that time the cock is set on “Bulb to Carburetor” 





Penberthy fuel economy testing instrument mounted 
on car 


and when the fuel level drops to the upper calibration 
mark the speedometer trip mileage is read. As the 
fuel level reaches the lower mark the trip mileage is 
again read—the difference between these two readings 
multiplied by 10 is the “miles per gallon’ under the 
existing conditions. 


Heavy-D uty Grinders 


HE Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., has added to its line 5, 74% and 10 hp. heavy duty 
floor grinders designed for all places where grinders are 


used for continuous service in production work. 

The spindle runs in oil on four Timken bearings. Cast 
steel wheel guards equipped with exhaust connections 
have a 4-inch adjustment to wheel wear. 


Hinged covers 





Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co. floor grinder 


completely inclose the sides of the wheels, flanges and 
nuts. 

Non-breakable, adjustable eye shields and chip break- 
ers are provided over each wheel. Grinding rests are 
adjustable and can be removed entirely. The spindle is 
nickel alloy steel, ground to size. Wheel flanges are 
machined to balance with the spindle. 

Abrasive wheels used have 12 in. bore. The starter 
is of the safety type, fully inclosed with both overload 
and undervoltage protection. Push button control sta- 
tion is mounted on the motor frame. These grinders 
are available for alternating current 220, 440 or 550 
volts, 2 or 3 phase, and for direct current 115 or 230 
volts. 





Line Start Motors 


LINE of squirrel cage induction motors suitable 

for starting on full line voltage is being placed on 
the market by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. These 
motors are normal 
torque, high react- 
ance machines and 
will not draw start- 
ing current in ex- 
cess of the limits 
recommended by the 
Electrical Appara- 
tus Committee of 
the National Eleec- 
tric Light Associa- 
tion. They are built 
in ratings of 714 to 
30 hp., 600 to 3600 
r.p.m., low voltage, 
and are available Allis 





ARX 
with either sleeve or start motor with starter box closed 


-Chalmers Type line 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘[‘ools 








roller bearings. All features of Allis-Chalmers con- 
struction as employed in squirrel cage motors are 
maintained in this new line. A magnetic switch with 
push button control is the only starting equipment 
required. 





Hawdos Su persnub 


SHOCK absorber known as the Supersnub has been 
developed and placed on the market by the Hawdos 
Corp. of Corning, N. Y. It does not interfere with the 
action of the spring during compression but acts during 
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Cut-away view of Hawdos Supersnub 


the rebound only. As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, the mechanism comprises three simple 
levers which tend to expand a containing ring against 
the friction band when moved angularly in one direction 
and to contract when moved in the opposite direction. 
The snubs are said to require no lubrication. 


American Electric Hoist 


HE American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., 

has bought out the “American” high-speed electric 
hoist for steel erection service, concrete tower work and 
similar service. Some construction features include 
large shafts; drums machined after being cast; in- 
closed, silent chain drive running in oil; large frictions, 
and long wearing brakes. 








American high-speed electric hoist 


Viscometer for Motor Vehicles 


HE Automatic Appliance Co., St. Louis, is mar- 

keting an indicating viscometer for installation 
on motor vehicles to indicate the quality of the oil 
in the crankcase. The device consists of a gage head 
of the usual pressure type mounted on the dash- 
board which is connected with a small fitting installed 
in communication with the crankcase. 

The gage head has a scale to represent the quality 
of the oil at various stages and is calibrated to indi- 
cate viscosity in accordance with the Saybolt stand- 
ard. The method of operation employs the hydrostatic 
principle, pressure being obtained from the lubricat- 
ing system. 





Dynamometer Control 


ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
developed a fully automatic control equipment for 
use with dynamometers in testing internal combustion 
engines. The new equipment consists of two panels, a 
control and a master panel. The latter is mounted on 
the dynamometer base while the control panel with its 
motor-operated rheostats and absorption resistor can be 
mounted at any remote place. 
The control panel has motor-operated armature dial 














Full control panel with 


dynamometer 
master panel 


automatic 


switch and field dial switch. The former is of the 
screw type with staggered steps arranged for armature 
regulation up to the maximum rated current when the 
dynamometer is operated either as generator or motor. 

On overloads, the line contactor opens and a relay 
shuts off the ignition. Another relay shuts off the ig- 
nition in case of dynamometer field failure. The master 
panel is equipped with a field reversing switch and push 
buttons to provide for starting and stopping of the 








Fuel metering panel with contact-making scale and 
fuel-tank wiring 


apparatus as well as for the control of the armature 
and field resistors on the control panel. 

These panels are built in 100 and 150 hp. capacities 
but can be supplied in capacities up to 400 hp. 





J iffy Battery "Terminal 


HE Jiffy Products Corp., 1399 West Ave., Buf- 

falo, N. Y., has placed on the market the Jiffy 
storage battery terminal which is made of a non- 
corrosive alloy and consists of a sleeve and a double 
eccentric cap. For new work the terminal is die-cast 
directly onto the end of the cable, while for replacement 
work it is joined to the cable by means of a tapered 
swagging sleeve, solder being entirely avoided. Double, 
slow-angle eccentrics on the sleeve and the cap 
tighten the terminal on the battery post. Knurling 
on the inside of the sleeve gives added assurance 
against loosening on the battery post. 





Automatic Induction Starter 


A automatic induction starter with two adjustable 
features has been announced by Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. One of the adjustments is in the start- 
ing current and starting torque and is made by chang- 
ing the position of the rotor in the regulator. The 
other adjustment is in the current at which throw-over 
takes place, the pull of the solenoid controlling throw- 
over being adjustable by a simple lock rod arrangement 
carried on its plunger. 

For mounting, the back cover can be secured to the 
wall without the switch mechanism, making it an easy 
job for one man. After assembly all leads and ter- 





Lincoln automatic induction starter 
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minal blocks are readily accessible. When the front 
cover is removed the switch may be swung forward, 
after removal of a single holding screw, for inspection. 
The barriers may also be moved up out of the way. 
Release of a screw on the control switch panel per- 
mits the contact carrying arm to drop back, exposing 
all contacts. Contacts are designed to give wiping ac- 
tion. Overload and no-voltage protection is provided. 


Hisey-W olf Grinder 


HE Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 

recently developed a 34% hp. combination disk and 
floor stand grinder which is furnished for direct or 
alternating current and takes a 15-in. disk wheel and 
14 by 2% in. grinding wheel. 

The spindle is mounted on two annular ball bearings 
which take radial load only, a double acting, self-align- 
ing thrust bearing being provided to take end thrust. 
The plain work table is 814 by 9% in. A universal 








Hisey-Wolf combination disk and floor stand grinder 


lever feed table 61% by 13 in. can be supplied to special 
order. 

Standard equipment includes combination wheel 
guard, automatic safety motor starter and connecting 
wires. AC machines can be furnished for 25, 40, 50 
or 60 cycles. 


Model R Lit Truck 


EWIS-SHEPARD CO., Boston, has brought out a 
new single-lift type of lift truck, known as Model 
R. The important feature of this truck is a lifting 
radius of 180 deg. which makes cramped quarter op- 
eration easy. Its construction does away with any 
need for a horizontal release check. The lifting 
principle employed combines a rolling movement and 
a direct vertical lift. 


ERRY BROTHERS, Inc., Detroit, has developed 

a quick-drying floor and trim varnish which, be- 
cause it is said to dry hard in four hours, is called 
Four Hour Varnish and Trim. It is entirely water- 
proof and will not turn white. 
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Improved W heel Aligner 


N improved wheel aligner has recently been de- 
veloped by the Bear Manufacturing Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. The new aligner is equipped with a geared 
pointer which magnifies the reading to four times 
the accuracy of previous models. This makes it pos- 
sible to make more accurate measurements of such 
items as pitch and toe-in. The aligner is equipped 
with curved abutment bars which reach around the 
brake drums and permit measurements to be taken 
against the felloe. A special shoe is provided for 
making measurements on wire wheels. 





Inclosed Ventilated Motor 


NEW type of completely inclosed, ventilated motor 
with a 40-deg. rating has been developed by the 
American Electric Motor Co., Cedarburg, Wis., a sub- 
sidiary of the Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Co. Tests 
have shown that the motor is dust proof under the most 
severe conditions. 
The inclosed hoods hermetically seal the windings. 
The hoods are telescoped into a ring fastened to the 





New American dust-proof, ventilated motor 


stator laminations. Cooling is effected by driving air 
through as well as over the stator laminations. Air in 
the inclosed portion is agitated by fans shrunk on the 
motor shaft. 

Cage type ball bearings are used. The inclosing hood 
can be removed without disturbing the bearing. The 
stator is removable and can be replaced quickly if dam- 
aged. The rotor is of usual construction except the end 
rings are welded to the bars forming a one-piece squir- 
rel cage type. 





Shock-A bsorbing Latch 


HE Losbough-Jordan Tool & Machine Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., has developed a new shock-absorbing latch 
ry use with open-back inclinable punch presses which 
s said to eliminate the need for a shaft brake, permit 
ligher safe operating speeds and reduce power con- 
umption. 
In the accompanying diagram A is the beveled slot 
in the clutch pin which engages the wedge-shaped latch 
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B when the clutch pin is extracted from the flywheel. 
The shoulder C receives the impact of the clutch pin 
and the shock is absorbed by spring D. 





Losbough - Jordan 
shock absorber latch 
for punch presses 
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G. E. Limit Switch 


A limit switch has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., for controlling the limits of 
travel on such applications as motor-operated window 
or door-opening apparatus where magnetic control 
is used. The switch is provided with two normally 
closed contacts, one for each limit, of travel and op- 
erated by two cams. The cams are adjustable and 
have micrometer screws to make possible very close 
adjustments of the opening point for each contact. 





Tryon Spring Shackle 


HE accompanying drawing shows the Tryon 
spring shackle which is used on a number of cars. 
It will be seen that the pins in the spring eye and the 
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spring horn or bracket are tapered at the ends and fit 
into tapered sockets in the eyes of the shackles. The 
shackles are held together by means of a central bolt, 
the head of which does not bear against one of the 
shackles directly, but through the intermediary of a 
leaf spring; hence the tapered ends of the pins are 
pressed against the walls of the sockets with a uni- 
form pressure, and the shackles are self-adjusting. 
Pressure grease connectors are provided in the 
shackle at the end opposite the spring. 
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Heavy February Operations 


Bring New Factory Records 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10—The unusual comeback that the automo- 
tive industry has enjoyed since the slump of last fall is well indicated in 
February production figures for a number of the large producers. Elim- 
inating Ford because of continued curtailed output during February the 
reports indicate that the balance of the industry will show an apprecia- 


ble gain over February of last year. 


Officials of the various companies 


also indicate that March will see still greater production marks estab- 
lished than were enjoyed during February. 


While there is some question on 
whether retail sales are keeping up 
with factory production, reports indi- 
cate that the retail situation is high‘y 
satisfactory for this period of the year. 
On the other hand, it is admitted in a 
number of instances that a large part 
of this large production is being sent 
to dealers so that they will be well pre- 
pared to take care of the rush spring 
business. 

As was to be expected Chevrolet 
Motor Co. again led production in 
February, producing a total of 116,943 
units. Chevrolet has a schedule of 135,- 
093 units for March. The February 
output established a new all-time pro- 
duction mark for Chevrolet. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. enjoyed 
another banner month, making a total 
of 30,300 automobiles, and it is under- 
stood that an increased schedule will 
maintain in March. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., made 20,727 
passenger cars and Graham Brothers 
commercial vehicles in February. This 
represents a gain of 25.9 per cent over 
February of last year, when the total 
was 16,463 units. The February gain 
over January, 1928, when 12,764 units 
were shipped, was 62.3 per cent. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp. shipments in 
February set a new a.l-time record for 
the company, totaling 5214 units. This 
compares with the previous high record 
of 5075 shipped last November, and 
with 3618 last February. March sched- 
ule calls for approximately 7000 cars. 

Buick Motor Co. built 18,600 cars in 

(Continued on page 429) 


Eddy Gets Oakland Post 

PONTIAC, March 5—Wayne H. Eddy 
has been appointed chief inspector of 
the Oakland Motor Car Co., succeeding 
R. R. Todd, resigned. 


J. D. Maxwell Dies 

NEW YORK, March 8—Word was 
received here today of the death of J. 
D. Maxwell, one of the founders of the 
former Maxwell-Briscoe company and 
for whom the Maxwell car was named. 
He was 63 year old and had been in- 
active for the past several years. He 
died at Worton, Md. 














February Production 


Increased to 325,778 


NEW YORK, March 8—Automobile 
production during February by mem- 
bers of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce is estimated at 
325,778. This compares with 251,137 
in February a year ago, with 232,685 in 
January of this year and with 323,413 
for the industry as a whole in February 
of 1927. It will be seen that member 
production for February of this year is 
thus larger than production for the 
whole industry in the same period last 
year. 

The N.A.C.C. at its members’ meet- 
ing today endorsed the principle that 
the number of standard tire sizes be re- 
duced to 16. They voted to commend 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and the Rubber Association of America, 
Inc. for their activities and to refer the 
suggested standards back to them to 
see if greater unanimity could not be 
reached. This matter will be discussed 
again at the June meeting. 

Dates for the National Shows for 
1929 were sets as follows: New York, 
Jan. 5-12 and Chicago, Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 
It was voted to continue appropriations 
for fuel and head.ighting research. 





Granddaddy n’ Everything 











NEW YORK, March 7—Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, was today made a grandfather. 
Clifford Reeves, Jr., was born this 
morning and he and his mother are 
reported doing well. 


Reo Earns $4,724,331 


LANSING, March 7—Reo Motor 
Car Co. reports net profit of $4,724,331 
in 1927 after all charges, equivalent 
to $2.36 a share on the 2,000,000 shares 
of capital stock. This compares with 
$3,019,510 or $1.51 a share in the year 
1926. Sales in 1927 totaled $61,386,441 
as against $45,650,998 in 1926. 











3,250,000 Quit Farms 
in Past 8 Years 


WASHINGTON, March 7— 
A net loss of 3,250,000 people 
who have moved from the 
country to cities during the 
past eight years is reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Three _ factors 
stand out as explaining the 
trend of movement from farms 
to cities: high taxes, high 
prices for things a farmer must 
buy and low prices for th’ngs 
he sells. A study of 2547 
cases where farms have been 
left for city life shows that 38 
per cent left the farms for 
economic reasons, 25 per cent 
because of physical disabilities, 
11 per cent to get better school- 
ing for children, and 2.5 per 
cent after attaining a compe- 
tency. 




















Ford Company Displays 
New Model A Taxicab 


NEW YORK, March 6—Ford Motor 
Co. showed today for the first time, in 
its eastern branch here, a new product 
to be known as the Luxford taxicab. 
This is a taxicab body designed by 
Edsel B. Ford and built on the standard 
Model A chassis. 

The lines of the body are low and 
rakish, the lower part being green with 
a belt of yellow and red striping run- 
ning around the cab. The standard 
steel spoke wheels are red. Side lights- 
are miniature replicas of front head 
lights, and there are two signal lights 
on the cab roof. The interior seat is 
upholstered in blue mohair and is wide 
enough to accommodate three passen- 
gers. There is also a single folding 
seat placed in the recess, sufficiently 
forward to allow plenty of knee room 
for the passengers. Prices and delivery 
date have not yet been determined. 





Fishers Active in Merger 


NEW YORK, March 7—Plans for a 
giant merger of six large equipment, 
electric and steel companies are re- 
ported being developed by the Fisher 
Brothers and Arthur Cutten of Chicago, 
who control the common stock of Bald- 
win Locomotive Co. Companies in ad- 
dition to Baldwin are American Rolling 
Mill, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg., 
Westinghouse Air Brake, American 
Steel Foundries and Standard Steel Car. 
George M. Verity, president of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill, is considered likely 
to head the consolidation if consum- 
mated. 
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Chrysler Earnings 
Rise to $19,484,880 


Increase From $15,448,586 in 
1926 Shown—N. F. Brady 
Named Director 





NEW YORK, March 8—Report of the 
Chrysler Corp. and subsidiaries for 1927 
shows net income of $19,484,880 after 
interest, Federal taxes, etc., equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $6.55 a 
share earned on the 2,712,080 shares of 
common stock. This compares with 
$15,448,586 or $5.07 a share on 2,707,- 
080 shares of common in 1926. 

Total assets of the corporation were 
increased to $103,894,680 in 1927 from 
$90,213,643 in 1926. Current assets at 
the close of 1927 totaled $55,655,511, 
which included $5,430,711 in cash; $27,- 
211,232 in marketable securities $2,308,- 
746 car shipments against drafts; $2,- 
859,514 receivables, and $17,845,318 in 
receivables. Current assets at the close 
of 1926 totaled $40,208,559. During the 
year the company increased its holdings 
of securities by almost $20,000,000. 

Current liabilities at the close of 1927 
totaled $13,276,249 against $11,893,786 
the year previous, surplus increasing 
from $16,915,964 to $26,622,449. Re- 
serves were increased from $1,319,824 
to $4,068,208 during the year. 

In a statement to stockholders, W. P. 
Chrysler, president said indications 
were that 1928 would show a substan- 
tial increase in the market for auto- 
mobiles, and that the Chrysler corpo- 
ration anticipated securing a larger 
percentage of this increase. 

Nicholas F. Brady was elected a direc- 
tor to succeed James Cox Brady, de- 
ceased. 


I.H.C. Earns $23,359,215 


NEW YORK, March 7—International 
Harvester Co. reports net profit, after 
all charges and depreciation, for 1927 
of $23,359,215. This compares with 
net earnings for 1926 of $22,658,892. 
Operating income was $36,863,501 com- 
pared with $34,348,913 a year ago. In 
his report, Alexander Legge, president, 
says net earnings advanced only a 
slight amount, due to a narrowed 
margin of profit. This narrowed margin 
is attributed to higher cost of manu- 
facture occasioned by improved design 
and quality. 








Rolls-Royce Net $104,359 


NEW YORK, March 8—Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc., and subsidiaries re- 
port net profit of $104,359 for 1927 as 
against $524,635 in 1926. The com- 
pany shows total assets of $6,848,948 
which include cash of $351,088; receiv- 
ables $415,195 and inventories $2,810,- 
442, 





Marmon Has 800 Order Day 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 7—Monday 
of this week was the largest single day 
in the history of Marmon Motor Car 


Co., a total of 800 orders being received 
from the distributive organization of 
the company for the new Marmon 68 


and 78. This new record for a single 
day follows closely on the heels of the 
announcement that the month of Feb- 
ruary was the largest month in the 
company’s history. Reports from all 
sections of the country indicate that 
retail sales are increasing. 





A.E.A. Commissioner 
to Control Marketing 


CHICAGO, March 5—Commissioner 
W. M. Webster of the Automotive 
Equipment Association will make the 
following announcement in the next 
issue of the “Leader,” it was learned 
at his office here today: “The board of 
directors at the mid-convention session 
decided the present Greater Market De- 
velopment set-up was all wrong. In 
the belief that all departments should 
be under one head, answerable to the 
board of directors of the association, it 
was decided by unanimous vote of the 
directors to place that authority with 
the commissioner.” 

It is understood that no fundamental 
change is to be made in the operation 
of Greater Market Development; that 
the directors reaffirm their desire to 
continue Greater Market Development, 
and as evidence of this have refinanced 
the activity through July, when future 
provisions for it will have been made at 
the summer convention in June. 


Studebaker Shows Profit 
of $11,937,861 for 1927 


NEW YORK, March 8—The Stude- 
baker Corp. of America reports net 
profit for 1927 of $11,937,861, equiva- 
lent to $6.09 a share on common stock. 
This compares with 1926 figures of 
$13,042,119, or $6.67 a share. Stude- 
baker and Erskine sales in February 
exceeded the same month last year by 
31 per cent reports the Studebaker 
Corp. of America. It was the largest 
February business in Studebaker his- 
tory. 


G.M. to Make Batteries 


DETROIT, March 8—General Motors 
Corp. has purchased the Durant Motors 
plant in Muncie, Ind., and a new unit 
for the manufacture of storage bat- 
teries will be started as soon as possi- 
ble. This is a new development within 
the corporation. The plant will be 
operated as a part of the Delco-Remy 
Corp. 


Willys Has 31,000 Orders 


TOLEDO, March 7—With 31,000 un- 
filled orders on the books, Willys-Over- 
land Co. has swung into a production 
schedule calling for 1250 cars a day for 
March. February production totaled 
24,017 cars, 44 per cent over last year 
and the largest February business on 
record. In the first two months the 
company has shipped 39,123 cars, 49 per 
cent more than last year. 














Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

NEW YORK, March 7—-A further 
advance in stock prices and the re- 
cession of bond prices to the lowest 
level so far this year were the prin- 
cipal developments in the hnnancial 
markets during tie past week. 
Brokers’ security loans again de- 
clined and the reduction of the past 
three weeks now totals over $110,- 
000,000, while call money has ruled 
fractionally lower. To.al brokers’ 
borrowings now stand at the year’s 
low point. In the investment mar- 
ket considerabhe uncertainty pre- 
vails pending the announcement by 
the Treasury of its March 1d fnanc- 
ing program. 

FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings of raiload revenue 
freight tor the week ended Feb. 18 
numbered 887,891, which was a de- 
ciine of 18,118 cars from the totul of 
the previous week and of 66,903 cars 
from the number loaded in the lke 
period a year ago. Total loadings 
for the year to date amount to 
6,167,827 cars, as against 6,03¥,720 
cars a year ago and 6,401,0¥3 cars 
two years ago. 

PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

Production of crude pe.roleum de- 
clined during the week ended feb. 25, 
average dally output for that period 
being 2,349,150 bbi., in comparison to 
2,303,300 bbl. in the week previous 
and 2,486,350 bbl. in the week ended 
Feb. 26 last year. 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

During the week ended Feb. 29, 
the principal changes shown in the 
Federal Reserve bank report were 
increases of $31,500,000 in discounts 
and $20,800,000 in deposits. Open 
market purchases and hoidings of 
U. S. Government securities were 
virtually unaltered, although total 
reserves declined in consequence of 
further go.d exports last week. In 
this same period the demand de- 
posits of the Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks rose $220,827,000 and loans 
and discounts $94,102,000. The Treas- 
ury reported that during the month 
of February the public debt had been 
reduced $99,407,777. 








FISHER’S INDEX 

Commodity prices, as indicated by 
Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices, advanced frac- 
tionally last week to 96.9 as against 
96.6 the week before and 96 a month 
ago. Metal prices in general have 
been lower, notwithstanding firmer 
steel quotations, while wheat and 
other breadstuffs are exhibiting a 
stronger tone. 

Time money and commercial paper 
rates remained unchanged last week 
at 4% to 45g per cent and 4 to 4% 
per cent, respectively. 














Pontiac Phaeton $775 
PONTIAC, March 8—Oakland Motor 
Car Co. has added a five-passenger 
sport phaeton to the Pontiac line list- 
ing at $775. 
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G.M. Annual Report 
Cites Division Sales 


‘Large Gains by Chevrolet and 
Pontiac Feature—Ethy] 
Gas Shows Profit 


- NEW YORK, March 8—Sales by 
‘General Motors Corp. passenger car di- 
visions in 1927 totaled 1,348,307, which 
with commercial car sales of 214,441, 
brought the total unit sales to 1,562,748 
_according to the annual report made 
public today. Departing from custom, 
the corporation shows the sales by each 
division in comparison with former 
-years as follows: 








Passenger Cars 1927 1926 1925 
ST) | C | ee er 268,698 280,009 208,575 
Cadilae <...65. 18,659 27,489 22,773 
SoS | 16,371 pice Pare 
Chevrolet ..... 791,870 620,364 466,485 
Oakland 53,922 58,5387 45,380 
PORGAC bsces ass 140,791 75,836 seis 
RS: ce Scxwwr wens 58,016 59,536 43,935 
Commercial Cars 

Chevrolet ...... 209,272 111,781 45,824 
Ch ce 5,169 1,298 2,930 
Totals 

Passenger ..... 1,348,307 1,121,771 787,148 
Commercial 214,441 113,079 8,754 
Grand total - 1,562,748 1,234,850 835,902 


Comparison of output with produc- 
tion by the entire industry in the 
United States and Canada shows that 
in 1927 the corporation built 44 cars 
out of every 100, a little less than one 
out of every two. The proportion in 
1926 was somewhat better than one in 
every four; in 1925 one to every five, 
and in 1924, one in every six. During 
the last three years $324,091,580 of ad- 
ditional capital has been invested in 
‘ the corporation’s various operations, 
: $212,255,382 of this resulting from 
‘ earnings in excess of dividends paid. 
: The company reports more substan- 
‘ tial progress in the advancement of 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. than in any previ- 
ous year. The product is now available 

‘ in practically every part of the United 
States and Canada and in certain for- 

' eign countries. The company has not 
' contributed to the earnings of General 
' Motors but an operating profit was 
recorded for the first time last year. 


Form New Managers Securities 


Formation of a second Managers 
Securities Co. will be undertaken to 
meet the expiration of the present plan 
which matures at the end of 1930. A 
tentative plan providing for the pur- 

; chase of common stock by the corpora- 
tion over a period of years was ap- 
proved in principle by stockholders dur- 
ing 1927. Details of the new plan will 
be submitted to stockholders for ap- 
proval when prepared. 

Earnings for the year 1927, as re- 
ported previously, were $235,104,826. 
In commenting on the financial stand- 

ing of the company, the report points 

out that a loss of $7,070,176 was sus- 
tained by the corporation’s interests in 











Army Gets $26,808,000 


for Aviation Program 

WASHINGTON, March 3— 
The War Department's long 
fight for adequate air defense 
was won this week when Con- 
gress appropriated $26,808,000 
for the purchase of new air- 
planes, engines and spare parts. 
The sum appropriated was a 
part of the department’s annual 
appropriation, which totaled 
$498,926,000. The House voted 
$24,630,000 for aviation, which 
was increased in the Senate by 
$2,178,000. The total sum ap- 
propriated is in addition to the 
$5,000,000 authorized in a 
previous bill for new airplanes 
to be delivered in 1930, which 
makes a grand total of $32,- 
000,000 to be expended by the 
War Depariment for aviation 
equipment during the next two 
fisce] years. 




















the Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
and Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., not con- 
solidated but accruing to the corpora- 
tion. 

To meet the growing need of the ac- 
tivities of the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp., an additional investment of 
$12,500,000 was made in this company. 
The capital, surplus and _ undivided 
profits of this company for the year 
were $52,156,676. 





Peerless Reports Loss 
of $725,733 for 1927 


CLEVELAND, March 5—Net loss of 
$725,733 was incurred by the Peerless 
Motor Car Corp. in 1927, according to 
the annual statement made public to- 
day. This compared with net income 
of $919,893 or $3.55 a share in 1926. 
The company reported net sales of 
$14,049,996, the lowest figure since 
1921, and comparing with $19,301,301 
in the previous year. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
totaled $5,275,484 including, $2,207,640 
government bonds and $89,626 cash. 
Current liabilities were $691,129. Profit 
and loss surplus totaled $1,965,334, 
comparing with $2,892,055 on Dec. 31, 
1926. Company had net working cap- 
ital of $5,503,278 at close of 1926. 





Gibson on Transue Board 


SALEM, OHIO, March 5—The inter- 
linking of .Mullins Mfg. Co. and the 
Transue Williams Co., Alliance, is in- 
dicated in the election of C. C. Gibson, 
head of the Mullins company, to the 
directorate of the latter at its recent 
annua! meeting. H.O. Barker was a‘so 
elected. They succeeded F. E. Dusel 
and A. A. Mulac, resigned. Other di- 
rectors were reelected. F. W. Trabold 
declared the company’s outlook favor- 
able. 
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Detroit Sales Show 
Increase Over 1927 


Registrations for First Two 
Months Total 7120 Against 
6356 in 1926 


DETROIT, March 5—Passenger car 
and commercial car sales showed an 
appreciable gain in Wayne County, 
which comprises the greater Detroit 
area, for the month of February as 
compared with January. Figures pre- 
pared by the Detroit Automobile Deal- 
ers Association reveal that 4062 pas- 
senger cars were sold during February, 
bringing sales for the first two months 
of 1928 to 7120 units as compared with 
6356 for the corresponding months in 
1927. Commercial car sales in Febru- 
ary totaled 300 units, bringing sales for 
the first two months up to 532 com- 
pared with 815 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Chevrolet continued to lead the fie'd 
by a wide margin, sel.ing 1053 units 
in February, bringing the total for the 
first two months to 1865 compared with 
1649 during the same period last year. 
Essex ranks second, selling 633 cars in 
February, bringing the total for the 
first two months to 1173 compared with 
1004 last year. Pontiac shows a large 
gain, selling 305 units in February and 
bringing the total for the first two 
months to 605 compared with 265 a 
year ago. Graham-Paige also regis- 
tered a marked progress, selling 81 cars 
in February bringing the total for the 
first two months to 117 compared with 
35 a year ago. Whippet sa.es for the 
first two months were 275 compared 
with 116 a year ago and Marmon 
doubled its business, selling 66 cars com- 
pared with 33 a year ago. 








New England Show Sales Larger 

BOSTON, March 5—Boston distrib- 
utors and their wholesale men who have 
been following the automobile shows 
throughout New England at Providence, 
Portland, Hartford, Worcester and a 
number of other places report that in 
every city the attendance has _ been 
greater than before and the sales have 
been better. They are very enthusiastic 
for the outlook in New England and 
they find dealers are more in the mood 
to order cars, while it is not so difficult 
to sign up new dealers. 





Indian Plant at Capacity 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 6— 
Indian Motorcyc!e Co. is running all 
departments full time and the factory 
force has been enlarged by 20 per cent 
within the last two weeks. Activity 
has been spurred chiefly by the unusual 
demand for the Indian Scout. Next 
to the Indian Scout, the strongest fac- 
tor in this increase of production is the 
Indian inertia shock absorber. Inten- 
sive sales drives for this accessory were 
recently instituted in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Ohio. 
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_ New General Sales Officers 
fi = of Graham-Paige 





F. R. Valpey 





W. R. Heilman 








Graham-Paige Names 
Valpey and Heilman 





DETROIT, March 5—F. R. Valpey 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Graham-Paige Motors Corp., 
succeeding Henry Krohn, who announc- 
ed his resignation several days ago. 
The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of W. R. Heilman as assist- 
ant sales manager, succeeding G. B. 
Gaunt, who resigned March 1. 

Mr. Valpey’s experience in the auto- 
motive field dates back to 1914 when he 
joined the Wi.lys-Overland company as 
factory representative of New York, in 
which position he remained until 1917. 
Later, for two years, he was a partner 
in the Franklin New York Co. He first 
became associated with the Graham 
Brothers as a distributor and then as 
branch manager in New York during 
the early development of their truck 
business. From November, 1924, to 
April, 1926, Mr. Valpey was director 
of districts and later sales manager for 
Graham Brothers and from then until 
July, 1927, was assistant general sales 
manager for Dodge Brothers, Ine. 
When the three Graham brothers ac- 
quired the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
Mr. Valpey joined R. C. Graham and 
has served as assistant to the vice- 
president up to his appointment as 
general sales manager. 


Heilman in Industry Since 1909 


Mr. Heilman was associated with 
Peerless Motor Car Co., New York, 
from 1909 to 1911 and from there went 
with the Vulcan factories at Evans- 
vile in a sales capacity, ‘where he re- 
mained until 1921. Mr. Heilman served 
with Graham Brothers as_ district 
representative on the coast and as as- 
sistant to Robert C. Graham. He was 
also southern division sales manager 
for Dodge Brothers, Inc., and became 





director of commercial car and truck 
sales for that company in January, 
1926. When the Grahams acquired the 
Paige-Detroit company, Mr. Heilman 
was appointed manager of the branch 
at Dallas, and later returned to De- 
troit to take up general sales work at 
the factory. 

Mr. Gaunt, the retiring assistant 
sales manager, has been associated with 
the old Paige company for 12 years. 
He was formerly distributor at Dallas 
for Paige and Pierce-Arrow, and was 
previously associated with the Knight 
Tire & Rubber Co.. 





Building 150 Bodies Daily 

DETROIT, March 5—The Graham- 
Paige Motor Corp. new body plant at 
Weyne, which began active opera.ions 
Feb. 6, has reached a daily production 
of upward of 150 bodies and it is ex- 
pected that the output will soon reach 
200 bodies daily. 

It is expected that the body plant re- 
cently acquired at Evansville, Indiana. 
by Motors Bodies, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Greham-Paige Motor Corporation, will 
be in operation in several weeks with 
a daily output of 25 or 30 bodies. The 
Wayne and Evansville plants are to be 
devoted for the present to bodies for 
the 610 model Graham-Paige. Stand- 
ard bodies for the 119 and 129 in. 
wheelbase models are produced by the 
Briggs Mfg. Co. and custom and special 
bodies come from the LeBaron Detroit 
Co. 





Allis Buys Monarch 

SPRINGFELD, ILL., March 3—Con- 
trol of the Monarch Tractor Corp. has 
been acquired by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee by purchase of 
all capital stock and announcement is 
made that new equipment will be in- 
stalled and production increased. Sales 
last year, it is said, exceeded $1,250,- 
000 and several hundred 10 and 6-ton 
tractors have been manufactured. 
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Automotive Exports 
Set January Record 





Car and Truck Exports Reach 
14.3 Per Cent of Total 


Production 





WASHINGTON, March 7—AIl previ- 
ous records for automotive exports 
were broken during January of this 
year, according to figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, showing that the to‘al for that 
month aggregated $32,376,127. This 
represents an increase of 6.7 per cent 
of exports over January, 1927, and 20.5 
per cent over January, 1926. The Janu- 
ary, 1927, exports totaled $30,349,882, 
and the January, 1926, figure was $26,- 
860,359. 

Revised figures of the department 
show that during January passenger 
car production totaled 199,032, of which 
20,246 cars were exported, being 10.3 
per cent of the total manufactured. 
Production of trucks during January 
totaled 26,007, of which 11,584 or 44.5 
per cent were exported. Consolidating 
the car and truck figures, the total pro- 
duction was 225,039 units of which 14.3 
per cent or 32,060 vehicles were ex- 
ported. 

Australia and Argentina were the 
two leading markets for passenger cars 
during January, followed by Canada, 
Brazil and Denmark. The average value 
of passenger car exports during Janu- 
ary was $765 per unit. Argentina fol- 
lowed by Australia occupied first and 
second positions as the leading foreign 
truck market during January. The unit 
value of trucks shipped during the 
month was $631. 

The growing foreign market for 
American passenger cars and trucks is 
reflected in figures showing exports of 
service appliances. During January 
5156 gasoline and oil filling station 
pumps were exported, a new high 
record. 

A total of 29 passenger cars were 
imported into the United States during 
January, the aggregate value of cars 
and parts amounting to $152,535. Com- 
pared with January a year ago, the im- 
ports show a slight gain, being in 1927, 
$145,797 for the month. 





Auburn Builds 700 Week, 
Exports Show 30% Gain 
AUBURN, IND., March 5—With all 
records for the number of workmen em- 
ployed by the Auburn Automobile Co. 
broken here this week, and with un- 
filled orders rapidly piling up, the vari- 
ous plant units of the company have 
reached capacity production, officials 
have announced. Whi-e production has 
now reached nearly 700 cars a week it 
will be at least four to six weeks before 
unfilled orders can be caught up with, 
the announcement said. 
An increase of nearly 30 per cent in 
export sales was also announced. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








C. W. Matheson Appointed 


to New Chrysler Position 


DETROIT, March 7—Charles W. 
Matheson has been appointed to a newly 
created position in the Chrysler organ- 
ization, according to an announcement 
by J. E. Fields, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Chrysler Corp. In join- 
ing Chrysler, Mr. Matheson is return- 
ing to the industry after an absence of 
more than a year during which time he 
has been vice-president and director of 
sales of Kelvinator, Inc. 

Mr. Matheson began his automotive 
career as a builder, with his brother, 
of the Matheson car. He later joined 
Dodge Brothers as director of Eastern 
sales, later becoming general sales 
manager and vice-president in charge 
of sales. Leaving Dodge Brothers he 
joined General Motors Corp., first as 
assistant to A. P. Sloan, Jr., president, 
and later being assigned to Oakland 
Motor Car Co., where he was a director 
of sales and vice-president. 





Anderson Rejoins Republic 

J. P. Anderson, until the last six 
months with the Republic Gear Co., and 
more recently with Burgess-Norton 
Mfg. Co., the Dall Motor Parts Co. and 
Keystone Reamer & Tool Co., has re- 
signed from the latter and returned to 
the Republic Gear Co., where he will be 
manager of eastern branches. Mr. An- 
derson will be succeeded by Paul Spain. 





White Promotes Seward 


Stanley P. Seward, advertising 
manager of the White Co. since 1923, 
has been appointed assistant to Saun- 
ders Jones, vice-president, combining 
his new duties with those of the adver- 
tising department. Mr. Seward has 
been connected with the White company 
for 12 years. 





Burgess Now Vice-President 


F. E. Burgess, formerly secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Burgess- 
Norton Mfg. Co., has been named vice- 
president and assistant treasurer. C. M. 
Burgess is president and treasurer, and 
W. D. Smith, formerly auditor, is now 
secretary. 





Miller Leaves Diamond 


Franklin A. Miller has sold out his 
interest in and resigned from the 
Diamond Piston Ring Co., Baltimore. 
After a vacation trip to Havana, 
Panama and California, he will an- 
nounce his future plans. 





Schmidt Visits Far East 


Walton Schmidt, special representa- 
tive of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is sailing March 12 
on a trip to Asia and 


Australasia. 











Home Town Hotel 
Named for Erskine 


A new 12-story hotel soon 
to be erected in Huntsville, 
Ala., has been named the Rus- 
sel Erskine in honor of Albert 
Russel Erskine, president of 
the Studebaker Corp. of Amer- 
ica. Huntsville is Mr. Erskine’s 
birthplace. Plans for the hotel 
indicate that it will be one of 
the finest and most completely 
equipped hostelries in the 
South. 




















Woolson S.A.E. Chairman 

Captain L. M. Woolson of Packard 
Motor Car Co. has been elected chair- 
man of the aviation division of the De- 
troit Section of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Captain Woolson is also 
vice-president of the association in 
charge of aviation. William Naylor, 
chief engineer of the Stinson Aircraft 
Corp., was elected chairman of the 
meetings committee of the aviation 
division. 

Benoist Heads Chrysler Branch 


Robert Benoist, who won practically 
all of the first class races in Europe 
during the past season, has been named 
manager of the Chrysler branch in 
Paris. Benoist last year raced Delage 
cars, but the Delage firm some time ago 
decided to withdraw from speed com- 
petition and not to renew its contract 
with Benoist, which left the latter free 
to seek other engagements. 








M. F. Westover Retires 


Myron F. Westover, secretary of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for the past 34 years, 
retired March 1 and W. W. Trench, as- 
sistant secretary, has been elected to 
succeed him. Mr. Westover has been 
actively identified with the electrical in- 
dustry for 40 years, his first position 
being secretary to the late Charles A. 
Coffin, then treasurer and manager of 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Co. 





Cooper Joins Marmon 


Earl Cooper, well-known racing 
driver, is now a member of the ex- 
perimental engineering staff of Marmon 
Motor Car Co: Three front wheel drive 
cars and one conventional drive car de- 
signed by Cooper were entered in the 
1927 Indianapolis Race. 





Campbell Returns to Englend 
Captain Malcolm Campbell, holder of 
the world’s speed record for automo- 
biles, sailed March 2 on the Berengaria 
for England, accompanied by Mrs. 
Campbell. 


Rosengart Leaves Peugeot 
to Head Diesel Company 


Lucien Rosengart has resigned as 
general manager of the Peugeot Works 
and it is reported he will head a new 
company which plans to manufacture 
Diesel engines for motor vehicles. M. 
Rosengart at one time was connected 
with Citroen but later joined the 
Peugeot firm as general manager and 
while in this position he visited the 
United States to study our methods of 
production. 

The French financial paper La 
Vie Financiere, reported that a com- 
pany is being organized with 40,000,000 
francs capital which will take over and 
exploit the Diesel engine patents of 
the Peugeot company. The Peugeot 
firm will accede all patent rights and 
furnish buildings, equipment and the 
necessary technical staff, for which it 
will receive 20,500,000 francs of the 
capital stock, giving it control of the 
company. The rest of the stock has 
been underwritten by a bank. 





Fisher Talks to Milwaukee S.A.E. 


J. B. Fisher, chief engineer of the 
Waukesha Motor Co., was the guest 
speaker at the monthly dinner meeting 
of the Milwaukee Section, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, at the Milwau- 
kee Athletic Club, March 7. He spoke 
on “Automobile Developments’ in 
Europe.” Mr. Fisher and H. L. Horn- 
ing, president of the Waukesha com- 
pany, returned recently from an ex- 
tended tour of Europe for investigation 
and research. 





Ingram With Automatic Nut-Thread 


Edward H. Ingram has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent and 
works manager of the Automatic Nut- 
Thread Corp., Philadephia. Mr. Ingram 
was connec'ed with the Landis Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and is a member 
of the committee of standards of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 





Menderville with G.M. Export 


L. O. Manderville has joined General 
Motors Export Co. and has been named 
regional inspector for Europe. Mr. 
Manderville was formerly connected 
with Studebaker. W. F. Smith, former- 
ly of Peterson Motors, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has been named regional sales 
manager for South America. 





Oakland Names District Heads 


Oakland Motor Car Co. has appointed 
A. J. Burt, formerly assistant district 
manager at Chicago, in charge of the 
new Milwaukee office, and I. W. Wall's, 
formerly assistant district manager at 
Philadelphia, in charge of the new 
Washington office. 
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Cuban Survey Shows 
] Car to 94 Persons 


Inadequacy of Roads Held 
Serious Obstacle to Sales 
—Registration 43,000 


WASHINGTON, March 7—Cuba, as 
a potential market for the sale of Amer- 
ican-built automobiles, has just been 
made the basis of a survey by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. Figures compiled for the year 
ending June 30 show that the United 
States supplied Cuba with 98 per cent 
of its motor-vehicle imports, which, 
according to figures of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, amounted to 5129 units, val- 
ued at $3,445,727. Registration as on 
that date totaled 43,000. Based on its 
population of 3,500,000, this means a 
ratio of cars to the population of 
1 to 94, 

A serious obstacle in the path of the 
automobile in Cuba at the present time, 
the bureau points out, is inadequacy of 
roads. The island has 5352 miles of 
city streets and only 1659 miles of coun- 
try roads. Approximately 85 per cent 
of the highways are in a condition un- 
favorable to the operation of motor ve- 
hicles. Encouragement, however, is 
seen in the construction and repair pro- 
gram now being carried out by the 
government in the construction of the 
central highway. 


Brake Service Discussed 
by San Francisco S.A.E. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 8—Brakes 
and their maintenance occupied the at- 
tention of more than 50 members of 
the Northern California Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, at 
their March meeting in the Engineers’ 
Club here. F. R. Maulsby, superin- 
tendent of motor equipment of the 
western department of the American 
Railway Express, discussed “Brakes 
From the Fleet Operator’s Viewpoint.” 
John H. Watrous, district manager of 
Ferodo & Asbestos, Inc., presented an 
exhaustive paper on “Causes of Brake- 
Lining Failure.” F.C. Stanley, Ph.D., 
technical engineer of the Raybestos 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and mem- 
ber of the brake and standards com- 
mittee of the S.A.E., spoke on “Servic- 
ing Brakes and Other Brake Problems,” 
illustrating his talk with diagrams. 
Types of brakes, drums and linings 
were demonstrated by manufacturers’ 
agents. 


Fred Perkins Brand 


NEW YORK, March 7—Fred Perkins 
Brand died at Clermont, Fla, March 4, 
following an operation. He was 52 
years old and widely known in the 
automotive industry, which he entered 
from the bicycle field in its early days. 
He was connected with Locomobile and 
Kelly truck and distributed Pierce-Ar- 
rows in Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
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G.E. Employees Get 
$51,567 for Ideas 


SCHENECTADY, March 6— 
General Electric Co. awarded 
$51,567 to 4913 of its em- 
ployees during 1927 for sug- 
gestions tending to improve 
working conditions or increase 
the efficiency of the company’s 
operations. During the year 
15,059 suggestions were of- 
fered, an increase of 500 over 
the previous year, and more 
than 32 per cent were accepted. 




















Baltimore Discards 
Used Car Appraisal 


BALTIMORE, March 7—The Mer- 
chants Appraisal Bureau, which was in- 
augurated in this city several months 
ago and which, for a time, it was be- 
lieved by many interested, would help 
dealers to control the used car prob- 
lem, has passed out of existence. This 
has resulted in all the dealers who were 
in the bureau now working out their 
own salvation as far as the used car 
is concerned. The bureau was in ex- 
istence about seven months. 

According to one of the dealers who 
was prominently identified with the bu- 
reau and who had an important part in 
organizing it, the trouble grew out of 
the fact that some few of those who 
were members of the organization did 
not play fair. The great majority, he 
said, lived up to all the rules and regu- 
lations, but there were some who did 
not, and for this reason the plan had to 
be abandoned. 


Pines Winterfront Buys 
Detroit Motor Appliance 
CHICAGO, March 7—Pines Winter- 
front Co. has acquired controlling 
interest in the Detroit Motor Appliance 
Co., owning patents under which built- 
in shutters for a number of leading 
cars have been manufactured. This 
gives Pines ownership of all patents 
governing manufacture of both auto- 
matic and hand operated radiator 
shutters of built-in type. Patents con- 
trolling manufacture of detachable 
automatic radiator shutters have been 
cwned by the company for years. 
Financing of the acquisitions has been 
out of surplus funds. 


Jordan Officials Named 


CLEVELAND, March 7—The addi- 
tion of John McArdle as vice-president, 
and A. F. England, as secretary and 
treasurer, to Jordan Motor Car Co., 
was announced by E. S. Jordan, pres- 
ident, today. Both new officers were 
formerly connected with the Murray 
Corp. of America. This completes the 
reorganization of the executive staff 
following the appointment of Edward 
VerLinden as chairman. 





Financial Notes 




















Eaton Axle & Spring Co., and Eaton 
Bumper & Spring Service Co., for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, show net profit 
of $779,191 after depreciation, Federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent to $3.11 a share on the 
250,000 no par shares. This compares with 
$962,054, or $3.84 a share in 1926. Eaton 
Spring Corp., a subsidiary, reports net of 
$136,875 after charges. Directors propose 
an increase in authorized capital stock to 
390,000 shares. 

The consolidated statement as of Dec. 
31, 1927, shows total assets of $8,932,649 
compared with $8,538,833 at the end of 
1926, and capital stock and surplus $8,074,- 
865 against $7,794,088. Current assets 
totaled $3,753,789 and current liabilities 
$810,582 as compared with $3,056,341 and 
$706,424 respectively. 





Gardner Motor Co. reports current assets 
of $1,377,902 against current liabilities of 
$286,351, a ratio of five to one, at the 
close of 1927. Cash totaled $619,405. Dur- 
ing the year the company improved its 
cash position by the sale of 45,000 shares 
of capital stock. Working capital at the 
close of the year was $1,091,551 against the 
1926 figure of $828,273. The company has 
no bank loans, funded debt or preferred 
stock. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Ltd., Toronto, the 
holding company for Willys-Overland, Ltd., 
shows a net gain of $123,274 for 1927. 
After paying dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent on preferred stock and 4 per cent on 
common, the company carried forward a 
balance of $549,463. Investments in sub- 
sidiaries amounted to $2,469,162, as com- 
pared with $2,415,450 at the end of 1926. 





Moto-Meter Co., Inc. has voted to omit 
the dividend on Class A common stock due 
at this time. Business for 1927 was under 
normal and three yearly payments of 
250,000 for property acquired must be met 
at this time. It was, therefore, deemed 
advisable to omit the dividend in order 
to conserve resources against these pay- 
ments. 


Martin-Rockwell Corp. and subsidiaries 
report net profit for 1927, after all charges 
and taxes, of $961,086, equivalent to $2.70 
a share on common stock. Preferred stock 
has been retired. This compares with net 
profit for last year of $1,124,394, or $3.15 
a share, on common after preferred divi- 
dends. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. and the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. report profit 
before Federal taxes of $6,501,426 for 1927, 
equivalent before tax deduction to $7.08 a 
share. This compares with profit of 
$6,733,781, or $7.33 a share, in 1926. 


Midland Steel Products Co. shows a net 
profit for 1927 of $1,776,875, compared with 
$1,748,611 in 1926, the equivalent of $7.20 a 
share of common stock as compared with 
$7.09 a share in 1926. 


McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. reports net 
profit of $705,496 for 1927, after charges, 
Federal taxes, ete., this comparing with 
$723,041 in 1926. 
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VerLinden is Named 
Chairman of Jordan 


Veteran Manufacturer, Re- 
cently Peerless Head, to Aid 
Jordan Development 





CLEVELAND, March 5 — Edward 
VerLinden, who resigned as president 
and general manager of Peerless Motor 
Car Co. two months ago, returned to 
Cleveland today as director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Jordan Motor Car Co. In announcing 
this to the trade and the public, E. S. 
Jordan, president of the company, 
stressed the advantages which will ac- 
crue to the company in its present 
expansion program through Mr. Ver- 
Linden’s long experience as a manu- 
facturer. 

Edward VerLinden’s career as an 
automotive executive began -back in 
1906, when he organized the Michigan 
Auto Parts Co. to manufacture parts 
for the automobile industry. In 1910 
this company was absorbed by General 
Motors Corp. Mr. VerLinden then 
went to Buick Motor Co. as master me- 
chanic. He soon became manager of 
the Buick factory at Flint. 

In 1912 he became works manager of 
the Olds Motor Works at Lansing. 
Four years later he was appointed 
president and general manager of 
Olds, at the same time being elected a 
vice-president and director of General 
Motors Corp. His management of Olds 
for five years stands out as one of the 
most successful and most prosperous 
periods in the history of that pioneer 
company. 

He resigned from Olds and General 
Motors in 1921 to become president of 
Durant Motors of Michigan, building 
the big Durant plant at Lansing. After 
two years he discontinued his Durant 
connection and took his family abroad 
for the first real vacation he had ever 
indulged in. 

In February, 1925, he was elected 
president and general manager of Peer- 
less, resigning that post in January of 
this year and leaving the company in a 
strong financial position. 





A.C.F. to Concentrate 


Bus Plants in Missouri 

ST. LOUIS, March 5—A motor bus 
manufacturing plant is to be estab- 
lished at St. Charles, Mo., 18 miles west 
of St. Louis, this month by the A.C.F. 
Motors Co., division of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

A.C.F. Motors recently bought out 
the Fageol Motor Bus Co. of Ohio and 
the Hall-Scott Engine Co. of Los 
Angeles. The personnel of both these 
organizations is to be moved to St. 
Charles. The company has opened a 
downtown St. Louis Office with W. B. 
McCormick in charge. Until the new 
plant is erected one of the American 
Car foundries at St. Charles will be 
utilized. 











Edward VerLinden 


New chairman of the executive committee of 
Jordan Motor Car Co. Mr. VerLinden’s con- 
nection with the industry goes back to 1906, 
when he formed a parts company which was 
absorbed by General Motors in 1910 








Motor Wheel Schedules 


Exceed 6 Months’ Record 
LANSING, March 5—President 
Harry F. Harper of Motor Wheel Corp., 
in his annual statement called atten- 
tion of the stockholders to the fact that 
the corporation enters 1928 with no in- 
debtedness other than current accounts 
payable with no bonds or preferred 
stock outstanding, and with excellent 
prospects for one of the best years it 
has experienced. He states that orders 
and contracts already booked for the 
first six months of 1928 indicate very 
satisfactory production schedules dur- 
ing that period. He said further: 
“Our sales for the first six months in 
1928, will establish a new high record, 
providing all customers go through 
with their manufacturing schedules in 
accordance with present plans. Re- 
ports indicate that car stocks are low. 
and it seems reasonably certain at this 
time that our customers will require 
everything now on order with us. 
“Our list of customers has been in- 
creased and this corporation can today 
boast of as fine a list of customers as 
it is possible for any parts company to 
claim. Since last year we have added 
several new lines, all of which seem tc 
be meeting with good favor. We, there- 
fore, are looking forward to 1928 as one 
of the most satisfactory years in the 
history of the corporation.” 





Heads Bridgeport Brass 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 5— 
Charles E.~- Beardsley, president of 
Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., has been 
elected president and a director of 
Bridgeport Brass Co., succeeding Carl 
F. Dietz. George T. Wigmore, Ralph 
E. Day, Paul D. Hamilton and Rowley 
Phillips replaced directors who have 
resigned. R. I. Reithercut, secretary, 
was succeeded by Mr. Wigmore who 
also was elected treasurer. Walter 
Blatz, general manager, retired. 
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Steel Market Holds 


Price Position Firm 


Moderate Buying at New 


Rates Reported — Alloy 
Prices May Increase 





NEW YORK, March 8—More than 
the usual amount of interest is taken 
in the leading producer’s unfilled ton- 
nage statement for February, which 
will be made public at noon on Satur- 
day, and which will shed much-needed 
additional light on the extent of re- 
cent steel market commitments. A 
moderate amount of buying of full- 
finished automobile sheets for nearby 
shipment on the 4.15 cent basis is re- 
ported to have taken place. When mills 
announced higher second-quarter sheet 
prices, it was intimated that the $3 per 
ton advance in the price for full-finished 
automobile sheets would encounter rel- 
atively little resistance. The sheet 
market as a whole, while perhaps not 
easier, can hardly be said to have 
grown stronger. 

Some mills complain that specifica- 
tions are no longer forthcoming with 
the promptness and alacrity that was 
in evidence a few weeks ago. While 
perhaps illogical, price-cutting in gal- 
vanized and corrugated black sheets 
nevertheless has exerted an untoward 
influence on the sheet market as a 
whole. 

The strip-steel market is holding its 
own. Both cold-finished and alloy bar 
producers are talking of price advances 
made necessary by the rise in the hot- 
rolled steel bar market. Bolts and nuts 
come in for relatively good automotive 
demand. 

The steel market is puzzled by the 
silence that surrounds the purchases of 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
low-priced passenger motor cars. At 
the time this market factor resumed 
operations, following protracted aloof- 
ness from the market, much publicity 
attended its steel purchases. Of late, in 
spite of increased operations, very little 
is heard regarding its steel buying. 
The semi-finished market continues on 
an even keel. 

Pig. lron—Quite a few automotive foun- 
dries in the Detroit-Cleveland territory are 
reported to have covered their require- 
ments for the full second half of the year, 
but there is additional second quarter buy- 
ing. 

Aluminum—Automotive consumption of 
aluminum, especially of foundry metal, is 
on the uptrend and, according to importers, 
a good deal of second quarter business is 
beginning to come out. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Copper—Some buying is being induced 
by the bargain prices which prevail. Fair 
demand for brass is noted. 

Tin—The market has grown extremely 
sensitive, the slightest addition to the 
visible supply being reflected in the price 
movement, 

Lead—Extremely low prices attracted 
some buyers, including storage’ battery 
manufacturers. 

Zinc—The market is dormant. 
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Auto-Lite Production 
to Show 25% Gain 


Schedules Show Increase of 
40% in Part of Quarter— 


Retires Indebtedness 





TOLEDO, March 5—Production at 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. will be in- 
creased about 25 per cent in the first 
quarter this year as compared with the 
first three months of last year, accord- 
ing to reports from the plant where 
production schedules have been boosted 
as much as 40 per cent for some pe- 
riods. It is anticipated that profits for 
the first quarter may run close to 
$1,000,000. 

The company now has retired a!l of 
its indebtedness, has no outstanding 
bonds, no bank loans or other debts 
except current merchandise items. At 
the present time the company is mak- 
ing starting and lighting equipment for 
25 makes of automobiles, 42 makes of 
trucks, and 18 makes of speedboats. 





Timken Bearing Output 
Raised by Ford Orders 


CANTON, OHIO, March 5—Produc- 
tion at the Timken Rol-er Bearing Co. 
will approximate 3,150,000 during the 
month of March, executives of the com- 
pany said this week. This production 
will slightly exceed that of February 
which was by far the biggest month in 
almost a year for the Timken company. 
Ford requirements for March will be 
the heaviest since production of the new 
models was started and substantiates 
reports current this week that many 
smaller Ford assembly plants through- 
out the country will resume operations 
this month. 

Outlook at the Timken factory is 
most encouraging, according to factory 
executives, and production for the com- 
ing months is expected to be maintained 
at present levels. Timken’s expansion 
program is well under way and work 
is being rushed on the several new 
units to be completed and in operation 
late in 1928. 





Norwalk Opens Sales Office 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6—The 
Norwalk Auto Parts Co., Norwalk, 
Ohio, manufacturer of the Linendoll 
brake testing equipment, has opened 
general sales offices in the Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, which will be 
in charge of I. L. Stayart as general 
sales manager. Mr. Stayart is return- 
ing to the industry after an absence of 
four years. 





Associations Move Offices 


NEW YORK, March 5—Headquar- 
ters of the National Battery Manufac- 
turers Association and the Asbestos 
Brake Lining Association will move on 
March 15 to larger quarters at 11 East 
Forty-fourth Street, this city. 








9 Industries Show 
January Increases 


WASHINGTON, March 7— 
An increase of 0.8 per cent in 
wholesale trade in the nine 
leading industries is reported 
in January of this year as com- 
pared with January, 1927, ac- 
cording to survey of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Compar- 
ing January with December, 
the figures indicate an increase 
in the nine lines of 6.8 per 
cent. Sales of farm  imple- 
ments and agricultural machin- 
ery in the Chicago district 
were 63 per cent larger in Jan- 
uary than in December, and 12 
per cent larger than in Jan- 
uary, 1927. 

















St. Louis Reserve Bank 
Reports Improved Trade 


ST. LOUIS, March 5—Distribution 
of automobiles, after slumping con- 
sistently for a 10-month period, took 
the first definite upward trend in the 
last 30 days, according to the monthly 
report made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. Dealers in 
virtually all sections reported larger 
sales of automobiles, according to the 
report. Somewhat better buying by the 
railroads and seasonal increases in 
building along with be-_ter conditions in 


the iron and steel industries accom- 
panied betterment in the automobile 
industry. 


New Wheel Suit Filed 
by Wire Wheel Company 


CHICAGO, March 8—Suit looking to 
enforcement of the Cowles wheel patent 
was filed in the United States District 
Court here today by the Wire Wheel 
Corp. of America, sole licensee of the 
patent which is owned by Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. Manufacturers alleged to 
be infringing the patent are involved 
in the new suit, which is to come before 
the court March 22. On Dec. 1, 1927, 
the Court of Appeals here upheld the 
Cowles patent, covering wheels de- 
mountable at the hub and interchange- 
able front and rear, the Overland Motor 
Co. having been the appellant. 





M. & A.M.A. to Meet in Boston 

NEW YORK, March 5—Shop equip- 
ment members of the Motor & Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association will 
meet in Boston March 14 to review the 
operations of the shop equipment sec- 
tions in this year’s shows and to lay 
preliminary plans for similar sections 
in next year’s national shows. The 
meeting will be held in connection with 
the Boston show, in which the M. & 
A.M.A. is handling the shop equipment 
section. 


Many Factories Set 
New February Totals 
Chevrolet Builds 116,943 as 


Ford Continues Slow— 
Schedules Higher 





(Continued from page 422) 
February compared with 17,042 in 
January and 22,188 last February. 
March schedule calls for approximately 
20,000 automobiles. 

Reo Motor Car Co. shipped 2567 cars 
and trucks in February, compared with 
2384 in January and 3400 last Febru- 
ary. Reo’s March schedu!te calls for 
3500 cars and trucks. The company re- 
ports dealers’ stocks below normal and 
65 per cent less than a year ago. 

Production of the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. aggregated 4019 in 
February compared with 1510 in Janu- 
ary and 2102 last February. 

Packard Motor Car Co. set a new all- 
time record in February, shipping 4404 
units compared with a previous high 
mark last November of 4372 and with 
2186 last February. 





Pennsylvania to Conduct 
“Save-A-Life Campaign” 

CHICAGO, March 7—Following 
closely on the heels of successful cam- 
paigns in New York, Massachusetts and 
Maryland, Pennsylvania will conduct a 
“Save-A-Life Campaign” in April, it 
was announced today by Harry G. 
Moock, managing director of Greater 
Market Development of the Automotive 
Equipment Association. Governor John 
S. Fisher today issued the procla- 
mation inaugurating the sixth of these 
campaigns to be sponsored by G.M.D. 
Alabama and Louisiana are completing 
campaigns. 

The period for inspection of motor 
vehicles as fixed by the Governor’s 
proclamation is from April 2 to April 
30, inclusive. John Stuart, secretary of 
highways, and Benjamin G. Eynon 
registrar of motor vehicles for Pennsy]- 
vania, will conduct the campaign, as- 
sisted by John J. Hall, G.M.D. eastern 
zone manager. 





Willys Sells Bumpers 

WAUKEGAN, ILL. March 5— 
Special Biflex-Willys-Knight bumper 
equipment is now being sold as optional 
equipment through the factory parts 
department at Toledo to Willys-Over- 
land distributors and dealers. These 
are specially designed by the Biflex 
Corp. for Willys-Overland distribution. 





Egeberg to Discuss Alloys 

PHILADELPHIA, March 7—Dr. Bir- 
ger Egeberg, metallurgist of the In- 
ternational Silver Co., will discuss 
alloy steels as applied to the automo- 
tive industry at a joint meeting March 
13 of the American Society for Steel 
Treating and the Pennsylvania Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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Dodge Contest Seeks 
Victory Six Slogan 


DETROIT, March 7—Uodge 
Brothers, Inc., is conducting a contest 
to find the best slogan describing the 
performance of its Victory Six. The 
slogan, of ten words or less, must de- 
scribe the performance of the car from 
impressions obtained in driving or 
riding in the car. Non-owners may 
arrange for a demonstration by their 
nearest dealer. The contest closes 
March 31 and prizes of $1,000, $500, 
two of $250, 20 of $100, 30 of $50, 100 
of $25, and 200 of $10 each will be 
awarded. 


Back Good Will Flight 

NEW YORK, March 7—A good will 
airplane flight from Washington to 
Buenos Aires is being sponsored by 
General Motors Brazil and General 
Motors Argentina. The flight will be 
made by Jose Gatti, pilot, and H. L. 
Cox, navigator, in a Stinson-Detroiter 
monoplane. The first hop will be from 
Washington to Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
then to Para, Pernambuco, Rio Janeiro 
and then to Buenos Aires. The total 
distance is about 6500 miles. 


Japanese Company Fails 

WASHINGTON, March 7—Failure 
of the “Otomo” Automobile Co., Japan, 
is reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This was the only automo- 
bile manufacturing company in Japan 
which did not receive a government 
subsidy, the department was advised, 
and for the past three years has been 
in financial difficulties. Produc.ion in 
Japan in 1927 was 385 units. 








Coming Feature Issues 
of Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Publications 
May 3—Sales and Service Ref- 

erence Number—Motor Age 


June 10—A. E. A. Summer 
Meeting Number—Motor 
World Wholesale 

June 23—Engineering Issue— 
Automotive Industries 




















Stock Car Race to Take 


German Grand Prix Place 

BEKLIN, Feb. lo—(by mail)—The 
German Grand Prix for racing cars has 
definitely been dropped. ‘The Auto- 
mobilelub von Deutschland, however, 
hopes to carry through the Grand Prix 
for sporting cars, which is a so-called 
stock car trial. This is to be held on 
July 15, on the original date of the rac- 
ing car event, on the Nuerburg Ring, 
and will go over 500 kilometers. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished by the Sport- 
ing Commission of Automobilclub von 
Deutschland, Berlin, W 9, Leipziger 
Platz 16. 


Chicago Companies Merge 

CHICAGO, March 7—The Jetferson 
Electric Mfg. Co. and the Chicago Fuse 
Mfg. Co. have been consolidated under 
the name, Chicago-Jefferson Fuse & 
Electric Co., with offices at Laflin and 
Fifteenth Sts., this city. The company 
will continue its policy of sales through 
established jobbers. Officers are J. A. 
Bennan, president; A. R. Johnson, vice- 
president; A. E. Tregenza, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. C. Daley, treasurer. 
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N.Y. Edison Stages 
Electric Truck Show 


NEW YORK, March 5— Electric 
trucks and: equipment are being shown 
this week to the public and those in- 
terested at the showroom of the New 
York Edison Co. The exhibit attract- 
ing most attention is a town type de- 
livery truck made by the Walker Ve- 
hicle Co. This truck occupies central 
space on the floor and externally looks 
like a gas-driven town car. Other 
trucks include the usual type of delivery 
bodies and small trucks for interde- 
partment delivery work in warehouses, 
factories and terminals. 

The list of exhibitors includes Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Baker Rau- 
lang N. Y. Corp., P. B. Electric Truck, 
Ine., Walker Vehicle Co., Ward Motor 
Vehicle Co., Edison Storage Battery 
Co., Electric Storage Battery Co., K. 
W. Battery Co., Inc., Gould Storage 
Battery Co., Lyons Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 
Anderson A. & J. M. Mfg. Co., Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Fink, Dumont & 
White, Inc., General E-ectric Co., Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., Hertner 
Electric Co., Sarvas Electric Co., Inc., 
Stimmel Winch Co. and Vacuum Oil 
Co. 


Expands Canadian Output 


NEW YORK, March 10— Willys- 
Overland, Ltd., has completed expan- 
sion to its plant at Toronto which will 
enab-e it to increase its daily output 
from 140 to 250 cars a day. Produc- 
tion is expected to reach this peak early 
this month, according to T. A. Russell, 
president. 








Calendar of Coming Events 





SHOWS 


American Electric Railway Ass’n, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland...Sept. 22-28 





American Society for Steel Treating, 
Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
Se Re eer ne Oct. 8-13 

Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICABO ......0.00006 Oct. 22-27 

EWE. co nnbanbachabkcasee ee eacaee Nov. 8-18 

*Boston, Mechanics Bldg. ....March 10-17 

A er re re errr ren Dec. 8-19 

Ne eer ree nee March 16-25 

International Aircraft Show, Berlin, 

March 28-April 11 

LAVDACK, SUBOBIAVIO. «...c0000.00:50% dune 2-11 

Leipzig, trucks OM1Y ..ossessscene March 4-14 

PMG (CMEC: 5 005s sksescwetind sock April 6-22 

London, passenger cars ......... Oct. 11-20 

National Standard Parts Association, 
Cleveland Auditorium...Oct. 29-Nov. 3 

BGO. iis enneteossusadieanevewesas March 19-31 

Bran; BISCTIA: iceciccwscuede April 1-May 31 

Paris, passenger Cars ........e00. Oct. 4-14 

Paris, motorcycles Oct. 25-Nov. 4 

PAPIG) GEMCKS asic kei ca ee aseseeee Nov. 15-25 

el a rere eee eter. Sept. 1-9 

FO MEO MONOID 6ss584sc0nnseaaaner May 38-13 

ye es TS ee April 27-May 6 


United States Good Roads Show, Des 
eee ere May 28-June 1 

Vienna, Sample Fair .......... March 11-17 

Zagreb, Jugoslavia ........ April 29-May 6 





*Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


CONVENTIONS 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland...Sept. 22-28 
American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
Rochester, 
Ree LAS TE er Oe April 19-21 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Nationa! Meeting Materials 
Handling Division, Phi:adelphia, 


April 23-24 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Joint Meeting of Aero- 


naulic and Wood Industries Divi- 
BIDRB. DOIPOIG Sakccscorsasase June 27-28 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia t. 8-13 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chaifonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, At- 
lontic City, Neds. sisicccsawes June 25-29 
American Welding Society, Engineers 
Society Bldg., New York...April 25-27 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
June 10-16 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICABO ..ssceses Oct. 22-27 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington 
May 8-11 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Hotel Olympia, Seattle, Washing- 
OO: nikssGaessaacassenen's --..-June 11-16 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
WO "TOMRG: is cinivavaseeowees April 25-27 
Nationa! Hardware Association of the 


United States, Metal Branch, 
Copley-Plaza, Boston ......... May 3-4 
National Safety Council, Mid-West 
Safety Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
RMGEIO. saisas. ceNsibusecuaseee™ March 19 


National Safety Council, Central States 
Safety Congress, Kansas City 
April 23-25 


National Safety Council, National Con- 
erees. New YOR cicccereces -»-Oct. 1-5 
National Standard Paris Association, 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Oct. 29-Nov. 3 
United States Good Roads Association 
and Bankhead National Highway 
Association, Des Moines. May 28-June 1 


Ss. A. E. 
National 


Quebec, June 26-29—Summer 
Cnateau Frontenac 





Meeting, 


Sectional 
Chicago, March 18—Motors for Gas- 
Kiectric Bus Drives—C. A. Atwell. 
Prepared discussion—A. W. Scar- 


ratt. 

Cleveland, March 12—The Importance 
of Mechanical Inventions—F, O. 
Richey. 


Detroit, March 19—First Body Division 
Meeting—O. T. Kreusser. 

Metropolitan, March 28—Diesel Engine 
Meeting. 

Pennsylvania, March 13—Alloy Steels 
as Applied to the Automotive In- 
dustry—Dr. B. Egeberg. 


RACES 
PUTO CHES acs ceaSeeeicta devi enwes May 5 
MEANT ore Sinica wig a 38 Beale kcal REE Aug. 12 
MIE. Sr cxavin, wees sina sa eet Sas ee June 3 
a aac Ai av gal Vesa svaceree Sis ial ha Ree July 1 
Se ee ae ee eee ee July 15 
CPOE TPO. sei dsicdceceessesewned Sept. 22 
| eee oe May 30 
arene ra ag oes beste eas a tana one Sept. 2 
WEE cc Swale wis Maree aes owen ee ON July 29 
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